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AT last man wakes from his dream of centuries. He looks back 
through the receding vistas of ‘the ages, and he understands, by 
the help of soience, how it is that he was made—how the slow, 
unconscious, erentive power toiled upward through lower forms, 
till it emerged in man, and became, in man, for the first time 
clearly conscious of itself, and (now) of ita own origin. He sees 
how intellect. gradually appeared—how reason supplanted in- 
atinct—how the dim germ of the moral sense first glimmered, 
glow-worm like, along primeval plains and banks of thought— 
how, when the moral sense had fairly established itself, the con- 
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ception of a God, like unto man, only larger and nobler, was 
Jong in following as its resultant—how that idea has gradual 
become less and less anthropomorphic, till now, at last, ma 
fully conscious of himself, takes back those attributes of. 
own which he first, with childish eagerness, transferred to Go 
and stands forth grand in the simple riches of his own divinity 
crowned with the erown of that God whom he first created, 
then detected and dethroned; bright with the product of his 
own fiery, insatiable thought. Man now secs that all the matl 
crowd of deities who have thronged the past, aud made the way 
rich with their flashing sceptres and brilliant diadems—the 
strange gods of India and the East—the Jowish stern Jehovah 
—the pale, blood-stained Christ of Calvary— the lovely, golden- 
haired goddessês of Greece, who ruled the hills and watched the 
streams of that immortal land—the weird divinities of the rough 
Scandinavian thought—he sees that all these were but the crete 
tions of his own fertile brain; that he himself is greater than all 
these; that they find their fulfilment, as they first had their 
origin, in man. 

Now, if this bo true; if, as many most able thinkers aro now 
pointing out, the word God is a symbol used by man to express 
all of the highest and widest and noblest that he can conceive, 
but having no objective significance; if man is, and has always 
been, the creator of his own deities, and has fashioned teni 
according to his will—that is, according to tho monsumo of 
insight into what is really truc and noble which he has pos- 
sessed in every age; if tho eternal essence or basis of things 
as pointed out by Strauss and others, and hinted at by Mill in 
his Jast work, itself unconscious, yet able to evolve conscious- 
ness (which then reacts upon iis own originally unconscious 
substance, producing further changes and improvements un- 
limited in extent); if a personal God is a (necessary) fiction of 
the human brain, and the eternal power in which “we live and 
move and have our being" is an impersonal power, which yet, 
by its upward struggles, blossoms into a consciousness of pure 
sind endless personality ut last (a doctrin which the resoarchea 
of science daily render more probable); if the force which has 
had no beginning is not a conscious force endowed with will, 
but an unconscious force possessing attributes, what we call 
personality and will being not causes but caused—ultimate re- 
sults of the action and interaction of those inherent attributes 
carried on through countless ages; if—to sum the whole matter 
up briefly, and co set forth clearly the new point of view—the 
first cause, or rather the perpetual cause, is an unconscious, 
inevitable producer of consciousness, and that consciousness (our. 
own—upon this planet), again by the inevitable law of things, 
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turns round, as it were, upon itself, nud, naturally ascribing its 
own origin to a power in all things similar to itself, only greater, 
exelaims— [ am personal—I have a will and a moral senso— 
all the elaborate works of human art that I seo round me are 
works of design—therefore I was crested, and the world was 
created, by the authoritative fiat of a beneficent, intelligent, por- 
sonal God "*—arranging, in so arguing, its inferences, as it is 
now becoming plain to us, in a most inconsequent way ;—if all 
this, in very truth, be so, what is to be said abont our personal 
immortality? Ts that too, as Siranss thought, as Feuerbach 
seems to indicate, a mere symbol—4 mere outward expression of 
our own intense longing for it? Will our own proper person- 
ality be torn away from us along with the personality of God t+ 
‘Must we acquiesce calmly in ideas of mere impersonal expan- 

n along the tides and breczes-of things—a mere unconscious 
mingling with that unconscious universe whence we proceeded ? 

First of all I wonld point ont that those who believe (Fouer- 
bach, Strauss, S. Hennell, &c.) that God is a mere symbol —the- 
mere creation of our personality —aseribe a tremendous fore to 
ibat personality. I take, for the present, their view; I take it 
boldly, uncompromisingly ; T say that God does not exist at all 
—uever has existed save in our thought of him—save only in 
the innermost recesses of those creative hearts of ours which 
first originated the superb symbol, and then breathed upon it 
and gave it a glorious life and a glorious kingdom to rule over, 
oven the entire universe—and gave it the sceptre of endlessness 
and the crown of purity—of our purity generously transferred 
to the symbol, even to the imaginary God. This view I take 
and rejoice in—rejoicing in the exaltation that it confers upon 
man, who thus becomes, verily, " the master of things"-—ereat- 
ing, not created; bestowing, not gifted; the proud giver and 
maker, and not the poor, humble, depraved, pitifal receiver of 
life, T rejoice to restore his dignity to man, and the worth of 
his attributes maligned and maltreated for ages. Bat then, 
doing and feeling all this quito as acutely as the scientific 
atheists or humanitarians, I go on to ask—Why should we limit 
the resulta of tbe Waman; personality, ocfasedly jn ell so 
proud and supreme, to this life? Why not extend the line of 
its majestic continuity beyond the horizon of this life—beyond 
“the red vast void of sunset hailed from far, the equal waters of 
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the dead?” If we have, indeed, from the depths of onr i 
consciousness, Zifted, with travail and strong effort, as it we 
the conception of an external anthropomorphic God, and aro now 
{just discovering that this conception was our own, originated! 
from within, not imposed upon us from without, and not neces 
sarily answering to any external reality ;—if, so seeing, so know. 
ing, we are now taking back, resuming, with laughter and lo 
triumph, that crown and that sceptre of imperial rule which 
firs bestowed upon God—or rather upon our conception of him-— 
how shall not all other things be ours as well, by virtue of ou 
own inherent attributes or those of the universe (the sm 
thing)—even immortality with all its ss, and endless. 
Jove with all its flowers? If man could originate the giant cons 
ception of One God (as on the showing of Feuerbach and 
Honnell ho has donc), besides creating the countless swarm 0l 
Atnallerflame-wivged deities who hovered on innumerable piniong 
over Greece, over Rowe, and the misty recesses of the remote. 
Fast—if man can do this, he can do something far greater—ho 
can take back from the symbol of God the crown of hi 
divinity, and pass on in the strength of culm inherent 
‘tality to mect death, which shall be to him as the golden gate 
of lite. 

Understand, reader, clearly what T am arguing for. Tam | 
arguing for inherent immortality—for immortality naturally iu. 
herent in man, potentially present in the germ, waiting to li 
ovolved. Just ns, according to Professor Tyndall, all our present 
gifts and capacities were potentially latent in that wide-spread 
“fiery cloud” whence our visible universe sprang, so, I say, is iti 
mortality potentially Jatent in man. Now, the difference botween 1 
my point of view and the orthodox point of view is just Uis—- 
that I look upon immortality as natural and inherent; they loo 
upon it as something inseparably connected with the Inearnation 
and the Trinity—or even with certain ideas about the Incurnas | 
tion and the ‘Trinity—as something mercifully given to us by | 
God (and perhaps given only to a few)—something which we 
might miss—which indeed we are all in great danger of missing® | 
—something given by the Eternal King of Heaven as a boou,t | 
for which we have to be ceaselessly and laboriously grateful, 
lifting up our praises with loud voices and urgent hearts to the 
Tord for the riehes of his goo’ness—something of which we 
might have been deprived ; nay, were justly deprived by the sin 
of Adam or our own, but which has been restored to us in the | 


v Calvinistio and Evangelical views, possim. 
4“ According to his mercy be saved us . . . that, being justified by 
his grace, we should be mode beis according to the hope of eternal Tite” 
(Bitte ii, 5, 6, 7.) And in numborless other passages of the New Testament, | 
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person of Jesus Christ, and for ever securely sealed tous in 
him—something which the Son of God came to bring and to 
bestow, From my point of view on the contrary—a point of 
view which, I maintain, is strictly in accordance with the most 
advanced scientific views of evolution and natural development 
—immortality is not a matter of chance or divine gift at all, 
but a matter of positive certainty. We cannot help having it. 
God cannot either bestow it or lale il away from us,® Itis wrapped 
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up, sweetly enfolded, among the nobler necessities of our 
it is as natural, in its place and time, as the visible life 
evolved at a certain point by necessary law, just as the 
of the lower forms of life were evolved from forms still lower 
their abiding impulse of upward progress.* To make my meani 
quite clear, Í may here quote a passage in Professor Weit 
"Gospel of the Resurreci vhieh the view that I am. 
posing ia well stated, Ho says;—" The Apostles do not tenghi 
redemption to bo wronght out hy each man for himself, alter 
example of Christ, but of redemption wrought for each by Chi 
and Teri within their reach. . . . They do not teach 
immortality of the soc] as a consequence flowing from any eut 
ceptions of man's essential nature, but a resurrection of th 
not only historically established in the rising again of Chi 
but gi ren to us through Him who is‘the Resurrection and il 
Life?" To which 1 reply generally, reserving for the pres 
what I have to say as to how the details of the resurrection 
affocted by Spiritualism — Why is “given to us" better that 
“a consequence flowing”? Surely our tenure of immortality 
would be exactly the same in both eases-—rather more secure di 
a natural consequence I should think, being then safe from all. 
personal caprice of the giver. The bell of the churches could 
nover have been a natural consequence of man’s nature ; so subll 
a torture-chamber requires a personal giver and supporter, 
Why is it better to receive immortality than to take it, 
or earn it or (best of all) grow into it by certain stops, 
grounded. on inherent power ? 
So far as regards the possibility of an inherent immortality: 
“the power of an endless Jife”—Iatent in man, without LI 
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to capricious external divine beneficenee of any kind, T now 
come to the place at which Modern Spiritualism (as a theory, 
for I am not here concerned with the truth of this or that phe- 
nomenon) comes in to supplement and clinch my argument. As 
a question of fact it must bo investigated further, and the results 
at present attained must be scientifically tabulated and arranged ; 
but as a theory or doctrino—as a system of belief, the uprising 
of which was to be expected and predicted just at this precise 
epoch of human devolopment—the thing is perfect, Dr. West- 
cott, on page 50 of “The Gospel of the Resurrection,” says, in 
reference to Spiritualism, “Exactly when material views of the 
universe seem to bo gaining an absolute ascendancy, popular in- 
stinet finds expression now in this form of extravagant credulity, 
and now in that. Arrogant physieism is met by superstitious 
spiritualism; and there is right on both sides." 

Just so; but what Dr. Westeott does not appear to seo is just 
the very point which I want to bring ont in this article, and in 
which any originality of view that it may claim consists—viz., 
how beautifully Spiritualism supplements and completes the 
positive of Antichristian scientific teachings of modern times by 
offering positive, tangible evidence of another world such as 
science may lay hold of and investigate. We may say that the 
“five hundred" nameless witnesses to Christ's Resurrection, " 
whom science has so often longed to have in the witness-bos, 
are veally present with us now, only tenfold in number, among 
the Spiritualists, Let science examine them, and make what it 
can of them, and let us know the results, I look upon Spiritu- 
alism, taken in its healthy and general sense, apart from the 
impostures and the nightmares of cliques, and rightly understood, 
as the other world side of modern positivism—as positivism, in 
fact, carried across death's purely factitions boundary, Of 
course, as Dr, Westeott (who lias, I believe, some affinities with 
the Spiritualists) would no doubt say, Spiritualism, if proved to 
be truo, would in one sense greatly strengthen the hands of the 
Christians. Tt would show that the miracles, and notably thet 
of tho Resurrection, are possible. If they happen now, the 
might have happened then; and the presumption would in such 
case be that they, or many of them, did happen then. But 
Spiritualism does far more than this, with its strong, free thought, 
and its habit of pushing things to extremes. It goes further. 
In its essence it is pitilessly hostile (as the clergy have instino- 
tively recognised) to things orthodox, and is likely, if once fairly 
established in England or in Europe,to do even more towards over- 
throwing the State Creeds than the modern advances of science. 
Tt overcomes Christianity, in especial, in this way—by outflank- 
ingit. Tf Christianity bad miracles, Spiritualism has ten times 
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as many. If Christianity revealed the other world to us, 
walism does so far more clearly and nearly—without a hopal 
gulf of eighteen centuries between. It is a mistako to supp 
that Spiritualism is merely a reckaufé of old superata 
doctrines. It is something more. While, as Mr. Wal 
pointed out in the Fornightly, it. professes to clear away su 
stiions by explaining the real rationale of former miracle 
domoniae possessions, and so forth, it extends a hand to model 
positive thought, and asks that that method may be applied 
miracles, and extended not only to hitherto unreached portior 
of this world, but to the whole domain of the unseen, Mirag 
happen, it says; they have happened occasionally througho 
history, but never capriciously, always by law strict and nnvi 
ing enough to satisfy the most fastidious positivist or seient 
tist, Immortality will turn out to be a thing natural enough 
tho Resurrection of Christ was perfectly simple and natural, Wal 
hope in time to be able to supply scienco with the means of in 
vestigating ils method, and finally establishing it—perhaps even 
soprodueing it. This is the creed of the most intelligent among 
the Spiritualists, and I do think that the general reasonableness, 
of their system, and its amenableness to the requirements of | 
positive or experiential thought ought to be more widely known. 
and understood. It is not too much to say that that unknown 
quantity—that residue of fact which we have most of us felt 
still remains in the early records of Christianity after tho utmost 
efforts of the sceptical school—those occurrences which Straw 
and Ronan have failed to explain away-—may yet be explained 
(having been accepted as actual facts) by Spiritualism. Another 
Life of Jesus may yet be written, neither on the orthodox nor 
the infidel basis, but upon the Spiritnalistic; and it may coma 
more nearly than any previons life to the actual truth. 

I think I may here be forgiven for quoting a portion of a 
letter which I wrote to a friend when I first began to study care- 
fully the Spiritualistic literature, expressing the conclusions 
which I formed at the time.* I see no reason now (the letter | 
was written towanls the close of December, 1873—some months 
before Mr. Wallace's article appeared) materially to differ from 
them, except that I should not now call myself a Theist. The 
extract will show still more clearly what I conceive to be the 
relation of modem Spiritualism to that gospel of humanity (as 
opposed to the gospel of the Resurrection of Christ) which I 
touched upon at the beginning of this article—that gospel which 
is being preached, or has been „preached, with moro or less of 
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'* "The contents of the letter havo all the freshness and fares of frst impressions 
and I cannot stato my case better. 
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variety, and with more or less of suecess, by Goethe, Swinburne, 
M. Arnold, Theodore Parker, Miss Cobbe, Miss Hennell, Emerson, 
Greg, Mazzini, Feuerbach, Strauss, J. S. Mill, A. J. Davis, F. 
Newman, H. G. Atkinson, Hudson Tuttle, Walt Whitman, Fiske, 
Herbert Spencer, Beis ‘Tyndall, Darwin, Comte,* and others, 

“T am now going to talk alittle about Spiritualism, upon which. 
subject T have been bringing my mind to bear lately. I think 
a few observations may interest you, as you have not yet tarned 
tho light of your mind-lantern in that direction, The subject is 
one which all men of intelligence at the present day ought to 
spend a certain amount of time (not too much) in investigating 
and coming to an opinion upon, 

^I have come to the conclusion that there is truth at the 
bottom of it, and that (amidst a mass of jugglery, folly, and im- 
posture) many of the facts to which it bears witness will have 
to be accepted, and added to the sum of human knowledge. T 
shall give up calling myself a Theist, and call myself a Spirit- 
ualist, by which I do not mean am adherent of table-rapping 
and all that sort of thing, but simply (as opposed to a Materi- 
alist) a believer in an unseen amd supra-sensual world, and a 
dutiever in the ereed which holds that this unseen world has acted 
upon the visible world in certain mal cases, and at certain 
exceptional epochs, in an abnormal, though not unnatural, fashion, 
‘That is what I mean by Spiritualism ; and I shall use the word 
henceforward (and the word Spiritualist) in this signilicanco, 
distinguishing the ereed of mere table-rapping and its adhorents 
by the words Spiritism and Spiritists. Do you do the same, and 
then we shall havo no misunderstanding. 

“Now Spiritualism is an advance upon Theism, and is in 
oxcess of it just jo far as this—that (while accepting wilh 
‘Theism the results of modern criticism and of modern science to 
n very large extent) it affirms where Positivism denies, and 
where Theism (your position, if I understand you rightly) re- 
fuses either to affirm or deny. Positivism (perhaps I had bette 
say Materialism, as they aro not exactly tho same thing) deni 
altogether the existenco of the unseen world, and (of courso) ita 
influence on ours; Theism affirms the unseen world, but denies 
that it impinges upon ours in any way (or refuses to predicate 
anything with certainty concerning this—there is a slight vari- 


* T have parposely thrown a large numberof powerful names together, a it ta 
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ance among Theistic prophets at this point); Spiritualism afl 
itive law and positive criticism (with Materialism, Sei 
and Theism), affirms the unseen world (with Theism), and 
differentia) asserts that in rare instances and al rare sets 
does impingo upon ours. 1 think it probable that the Itesurn 
tion was one of these instances, and a cardinal one, I think. 
probable that Westcott was right (so far) in his book. T do 
tee any other way of reconciling the threo marked books 
my this year's reading—Westeott's ‘Gospel of the Resurreotia 
Comte's * Genenl View of the Positive Philosophy,’ M. Amol 
‘Literature and Dogma’—each of which hns bad a very sti 
influence upon me, and in each of whieh I think I 
several weak points—also noble truths iu ead. I do 
any other way of combining these books than by affi 
the Spiritual world Aas impinged upon ours nt given points 
(uou) that ai? worlds are under the dominion of positive 
law (Comte); and, thirdly, that the critical spirit must bo ap 
plied to Christianity, that the day for metaphysical dogmas hi 
gone by, and that ali religion must primarily. repose won 

Intuition (M. Arnold). 

* What do you think of the above gen 
think it is a small one. It is the result of much thought, & 
seems to me to contain and sum up a good deal, and to thro 
great light upon many hitherto obscure subjects, To me song 
Of these new thoughts have been like a flood of light, 

“T have long felt that the weak point of Theism lies in th 
fact that it aférms a Spiritual par ope ind yet denies tho pos 
bility of any intercourse between the inbabitants of that work 
and ours, This is the o point that even popular Christian write 
seo so clearly, and make so much of. J thiuk there is soundi 
sense in what they say. That is why I asked you why, if we 
hoped to see our dead friends some day, wo should not see the 
occasionally now—asking if it was logical (believing in nnotht 
world) to attempt to draw a hard line of dowarcation botween 
that world and th inting out what I thought the inconsi 
tency of Messinis addressing tho brothers Bandiera fà Diápél 
if at the same time he held positive views about tho action o 
One world upon another, and their Spirits upon his, Perhaps 
you remember what I said. The trath is, that if you onoo admit 
a Spiritual world (us yon do, and Mazzini and Parker did), you! 
cannot, Without giving a larger encouragement. to Materitlisin | 
than any of you three would care to do, get out of the possibility 
of that world's sometimes trenching upon ours. . 

“T want now to clear your mind of the misconceptions which 
probably fill it (as they filled mine up till very lately) on 
subject of Spiritual 
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“You no doubt thought (judging from * Sludgo the Medium 
and representations of that sort) that Spiritualism was a more 
mass of charlatanism, imposture, ignorance, and vulgarity. Now, 
Tfind on examination that it is not so, Simply not so. | was 
very much startled by discovering that there is welear scientific 
tono about à good deal of Spiritualistic writing, aud that some 
piriLunlistic oratory is not unworthy of Parker, There is a Mrs. 
Com Tappan in particular, an American Spiritnalistio oratoress, 
who is possessed of real genius, and whose addresses are in every 
way remarknble,* Somo time I will send. you out some Spirit- 
malistio papers, and you shall judge for yourself, 1 was sur- 
prised and pleased to find a great deal of sound criticism and 
Fraley thought in their work think at present that (or me) 
Spiritualism supplies the wanting factor—the unknown quan- 
thy seems to A tbe ap af wit J ave long boan cancion 
in Theism, and which has driven me back to Christianity, only 
to be expelled again by the want of reason in its advocates, 
But Spiritualism professes to work upon scientific bases, T 
thonght it was a modern reproduction of the superstitious side 
of Christianity. T daro say you are thinking the same. It ig 
not so. , I find that it is, on the contrary, a genuine product of 
the age in which we live—that Spiritualists profess advanced 
philosophical opinions (not unlike those of Parker)—that 
consider the Christian dogma of the Trinity as à worn-out fable, 
and worship Parker's Father and Mother of the Universe. Some 
of Mrs. Tappan's prayers are quite as beautiful as those of Parker, 
and very much in the same style. AIL this was now and sur- 
prising to me, aud, I think, will be new to you. tis encour- 
aging and reassuring, for [I had fancied thai Spiritualism wont 
in for patching and bolstering up Christianity. I find, for 
instatice, that Spiritualists talk about the superstitions of Chris- 
tinnity, and that, far from shunning, they court scientific and 
honest investigation, 

“Tdo not place much reliance upon séances or casual pheno- 
mena; my main argument is, as usual, an a priori one, and lies 
higher up. Tho more L think and read, the more firmly am I 
convinced that there aro only two great divisions of opinion in 
the wold, whioh have straggled together (ike Shelley's ake 
and eagle in ‘The Revolt of Islam’) through all time, and have 
takon over-varying forms and phases—the Matorialistio and the 
Spiritualistic, Between these two the empires of time and 
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thought are divided. Christianity and Theism, and Spiri 
and Comtism and Spinozism, and so forth, are ouly minor fot 
‘of these enormous Creeds—chips torn from the parent ro 
"They can always be classified (like stones and fossils in 
hand of an experienced geologist) as having originally belonge 
io one or the other rock-stratum. Theism has hitherto bt 
giving her right hand to Materialism, and all I want to do is 
spin the good lady round and give her right hand to Spirit 
ism, and bestow upon Materialism only the graces of her left. | 

“ Questions liko that of Christ's Resurrection are really utto 
unimportant by the side of the question—Is there a Spiritual 
World at all? Are we to believe in anything besides matter] 
And the only way to answer this question is to fall back upon 
the intuition. It camiot be answered (on the one hand) by 
scientific induction—nor can it bo proved (on the other) by bi 
torical evidence, though it may be very largely confirmed by} 
this, To this point, I think, men of all creeds and opinions m 
coming very fast. 1 find the same feeling among 
Spiritualists—among the modern Christian apologists. They 
with hardly an except g back upon the intui 
and preaching that Christianity ought to be approachod by th 
intuitional or a priori route. ‘To this basis some of them 

iracles, and some do not. Once grant the intuition, and thi 
becomes quite a secondary question, and it is coming to be con. 
sidered so on all sides. But, as a secondary question, it is d 
great importance, T find that the abler Spiritualists themselv 
Aro not for pressing the more marvellous appliances of thein) 
trade—they, too, preach immortality and the existence of Godi 
from the intuition, and only appeal to their modern miracles i 
confirmation of an intuition and a faith previously existent in, 
tho mind. (In some instances, no doubt, it may be—and always 
lu been—the other way; startling external occurrences may 
awako a spirit of enquiry and produce conviction; but tho ultis | 
mate appeal must always be to the intuition residing in exch 
one’s consciousness; else how are you to “try the spirits; 
according to the New Testament!) Herein they are in perfect | 
union with the Zeit-Geist, and move in harmonious ranks with | 
the other advocates of progressive thought. The truth is, tha. 
though we are “under the dawn,” we are very far from being | 
under the noonday, and fora good deal we shall have to wait. 
1 doubt whether either of us will see in our lifetime a completo 
System of Science’ or a complete ‘System of Religion’—and 
the utmost that our modern aspiring philosophico-artistic writers | 
can really hope to do is to lay (perhaps) the stones of a few steps | 
which shall ultimately form a basis for a complete“ System of 
Art? Now, this fact of our being so far from the noonday bears 
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upon the question of miracles in this way—that we havo not 
‘et got to the end of our destructive criticism, and therefore it is 
Impossible to tell what will be left when that criticism has com- 
ploted ils work and done its duty—namely, its worst. If 1 may 
venturo to prophesy, I think that the will be somewhat as 
follows, A large portion of the results of the destructive criti- 
cism will have to be accepted; the mythical theory will account 
for many of the Biblical legends quito satisfactorily (perhaps for 
Christ's being born of a Virgin, among others; a prominent Eng- 
lish clergyman told me, not long since, that he would be glad 
not to believe’ this, and that he thought the time had come for n 
frank consideration of the question); the naturalistic theory will 
account for others; but will they account for all ?- I do not feel 
sure that they will; and I think it likely that a residue of nar- 
ratives will be left, both in our Bible and the Bibles of other re- 
ligo which will never be rightly understood except by 
imitting the interposition in these rare instances for raro 
Tenons of supernatural, (out, perfectly, urmoníour erecti 
poaitive) agency. I really think that the ultimate choice lies 
between this and sheer Materialism, Tho Resurrection may bo 
one such instance; the Conversion of Paul may be another 
I would never press this upon any one as a matter of fuith—it 
is Aberglaube, But where I do not agree with M. Arnold is, 
that I think tho tonets of Aberglaube may sometimes be founded 
on facts. But I do agreo with him in feeling that Aberglaube 
is not of equal force with the Intuition; and this G. Mac Donald 
saw Jong ago. 

* As an example of what I call the Theistic inconsistency, I 
will quote the following. M. Arnold, talking about the stoning 
of Saphon, implies that the passe abont Stephen's sing the 
Lord Jesus sitting at the right hand of God is not to be taken 
ritornlly, Te is to be interpreted, rather, upon the principles of 
what: is called Ideology. Stephen did not behold at that supreme 
juncture an objective Christ; but he underwent a transliguration. 
‘of soul, which he expressed (or which has been expressed for 
him, by what M. Arnold calls ‘reporters’) in those words. Now 
Lam not concerned to prove that Stephen did soe an objective 
Christ—that is a question of importance, but not of primary iun- 
portance; but what I do say—and I think that I have not only 
tru logical argument, but sound English common sense on my 
sido in saying it—is this, that such an objective vision would 
not be one whit more wonderful than the realisation of the 
issues which are implied in M. Arnold's own affirmation ; for ho 
de (practically) afr imanortality—be afirmas the power of 
an endless life;" if the feeling of this eternal life never rises in 
us to a sense of its being inextinguisbable, it is, he says, proba- 
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bly because we fall so very far short of Christ's moral s 
that our intuitions are weak, and we feel that we dare not. 
them and cast our whole souls upon them as Christ did. 
affirmation of the human intuition at all supreme momen 
There is no death. "This allirmation forms the appropriate ti 
‘and motto of Spiritualism, and stands in precise contraposi 
to the text engraved upon the banner of Materialism — Nathi 
exists but matter. Now, all that M. Arnold has shown is, tht 
this broad human intuition, which reached ite personal height 
may say) in Christ of Nazareth, is the ultimate thing to 
relied upon—the primary basis, the ultimate test—and that we 
fare never safe in basing any religion upon miracles. He has nd 
shown more than this; he has hardly attempted to show mor 
aud I think that, as far as he has gone, he is on safe ground, 
right, His weak point would be, if he ever attempted to 
that the intuition which he affirms may sometimes be confirmi 
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proofs; at this point you wi 
ny reviews of his book, that 
They will say (with reason), you affirm a. life which transcond 
this visible life of ours; you assert that Christ possessed in. 
surpassing degree the intuition of that life, and that wo 
possess it in our measure, and that it may be largely inct 
Ey faltafulnens to light’ or (in your own words) by « ng 
mtion to conduct—why, therefore, should the Rest 
manifestation—one, probably, among many. oth 
ut the chief one of hitherto accomplished luna 
istory—why should it not bo a manifestation of that lifo in) 
which you say that you believe f* Why believe in the lite i 
it is never to manifest itself? Why believe in immortality i 
You ato never to be clothed with it! The immortal life mi 
have a beginning. (Turn those four words—must have a beg 
ning—over in your mind carefully; I cannot tell you what & 
force they have to me) If the immortal life ia to bogin, it 


point of Parker and what is called pure Theism). 
to mo unspeakably importan You will find if you take th 
assertion of pure Theisin that there was no Resurrection + 
that the eternal life never impinges upon ours, but that this 
necessarily begins at the given point of death, and not (ill th 


$ Soo am article in the Edinburgh Heelae for October, 1878, in which hit | 
point is Well brought out. “it ber 

+ Bee for a confirmation of my statement that (his is the creed of p 
‘Theinm—the view as to the Hesurroction held by the most advanced Thi. 
— Miss Cobbe's * Hopes of the Human Race,” about “Jewish ghost-starion "1 
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you will find, if you patiently follow this thought to its ultimate 
analysis and proceed. to disintegrate it, that you have in reality 
left no scope for that eternal lite or its manifestation a£ all 

“The real difficulty is not to conceive of a spiritual or eternal 
life manifesting itself in surprising and unusual ways, which to 
the material eye appear abnormal and monstrous; the real difi- 
culty is to believe in such a life at all. Those who have no 
spiritual vision by natu ro Jost it for a ough 
wrong-doing, cannot believe in'a supra-mundane life; onvo bo- 
lieve in such a life as a. bsoluto truth, and endeavour 
to live up to the faith in it, and special convictions as to the 
truth of the assertions concerning certain ways in which that 
life is said to have me itself upon the earth imay well be 
left to come of thomselves—yradually. Here we begin to under- 
stand the meaning of ‘the natural man understandeth not the 
things of the spirit—they aro foolishness unto him—because 
they are spiritually discerned, and the whole mass of evangelical 
metaphor about the carnal man being like a man who is blind- 
fold in the midst of a bright room, and similar expressions 
generated by the seers and: sages of all religions through all 
tine” 

And again, in another letter written in March, 1874:—"The 
literature of Spiritualism (of which I have read a great deal 
lately) abounds with well-attested instances of revelations which 
you would call ‘special’ and ‘inbarinonfous’” 16 makes mir- 
veles common, and explains them. This brings me round to the 
view of Spiritualism which I took at Brighton (when I thought 
the matter out pretty ultimately); I do not know whether it will 
le my final view. 1 was attracted towards the subject by my 
own curious experience; I found that Spiritualists, far from 
mocking and laughing at such things like the vulgar herd, 
believed fully in them; nay, dealt almost exclusively in the 
obscurer phenomena of mind and spirit. I found narratives of 
experiences not unlike my own, Thus T was led to look further 
into the subject. 

“Next I found accounts of i 
(you confuse the argument by talking about ‘spirit? and * matter’ 
in that rigid way ; we do not know what spirit and matter are ; 
what se call spirit may be some exceedingly attenuated form of 
matter; or, spirits may be clothed in some lingly thin 
tissue of matter—we do not know); I found accounts of intelli 
gent agency acting upon mortals from the outside. I found 
these accounts confirmed by fasts of able and honest witnesses, 
So L was lod to ask myself what would be the effect of this new 
belief (if I found myself compelled to believe it) upon my faith 
in Christianity. 


elligent disombodied ageney 
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“Now we have got to an interesting point. T saw two wa 
regarding Spiritualism (assuming its essential truth) in coni 
tion with Christianity. The first way was to regard the 
modern miracles as confirming the old creed. Mir 
formed now; therefore they were performed then. Christ, fd 
incarnate Logos, performed in that capacity the greatest mit 
of all—those of raising the dead. This is one view ; and it 
tho view of a large body of men in England and America Wh 
call themselves Christian Spiritualists. A medinm called Hà 
may perhaps be regarded as their leader. 

his view did not satisfy me, as T then should have had f 
give up my Theism, with all its attendant liberty and beauty Of 
Thought, and regard Christ as an exceptional person, with all 
ugliness and bondage of thought attendant upon that conceptio 
Therefore, T sought for another method of reconciling Spiritual 
with Christianity. I camo to the conclu 

ys mean ‘modern Spiritualism 
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from Hydesville, in the Stato of 
hegan in the Fox family in 1848 
writing the distinction betwe m” and ‘Spiritualism ifi 
hat Spivitualism must be E simply ns an expansion of 
"TTheism—simply as its n t 
io me to il upa gap which Parker and Mazzini had left ui 
closed. Ido not think Parker and Renan over fairly explained) 
the origin of Christianity; nor do-I 
so in “Literature and Dogma? - Somethin 
that ‘unknown quantity is supplied by modern Spiritualism, 
which takes up the work where Parker relinquished it. Thad 
miracles of Christ and of the apostolic era have never becouk 
really plain in the light of modern criticism. It is this faot 
which has given their strength to Westcott and the defenders of 
Christianity, As long as they brought strong evidence to show 
that certain wonderful works were wrought at that time which 
aro nob performed now, and bave never been performed at 
any other era, it was impossible to dislodge them from their 
earth-works; but once show that such miracles are common d 
things of almost daily occurrence, that every religion has had 
them, and that they are going on nov, and the whole strength | 
of Christianity, as gained from its exclusiveness, totters and 
stumbles to the ground. This is the truc significance of modem 
Spiritualism, iew which I finally took of it at 
Brighton, tis the one thing which was wanting to make the | 
lortresses of Theism* impregnable. It is the one thing which 


Tt shouid e anders Chat, throughout this artico, T we the word 
"eT" In the sanc of the sivanced Pho professed and proclaimed by 
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was needed to make the gateways of the new creed secum. It 
js the missing factor which I have. been looking for so long: 
which explains tho Resurrection, and all books based, like 
‘Westeott’s, upon the Resurrection, ' Christ did rise; he appeared 
to his friends; lie made hi form visible to tiem (as many 
other spirit-forms have been visible in ); but. he was not 
the Son of God in any exclusive sense for all that (here Spirit- 
alistic Thoism trinmphs over Westoott, and maintains tho 
integrity of man, while admitting his facts; it is at this point 
that I claim some originality of conception). Other risen spirits 
havo made themselves. manifest to their friends; they are woing 
#0 now they are doing so in London 
“If they are doing so in London, why shonld one man not 
Ihave done so nt Jerusalem t and if they are doing so in Tondro, 
why should the solitary man who did so at Jerusalem be dubbed 
the ‘Incarnate Word and the Visible Jehovah for so doing? [I 
cannot resist the conclusion that many of our higher pocts, in 
those most exalted moments of which they have left to us% 
vecord-— (as, for example, Byron during the thunderstorm ou the 
Jura mountains, his feelings on which occasion he describes so 
wonderfully in the famous passage in Childe Harold; ~and 
Tennyson on the night when, as he says— 
* Nord by word, snd Tne by Tae, 
‘Te Gea mn oneta me frein th past, 
‘Ami all st onee St aca ot let 
Tis firing son wae ocd on mac, 
^ And mine in ha wap wid, sod wh 
"Ant ompyresl heights of thong 
And came on that which is, aud caught 
‘The deep pulsations of the word e) 
knew something of what the resurrectiop-life meant, No 
theories of a swift resurrection aud reappetrance of Christ could 
have seomed strange or far-fetched to Byron, after his wonderful 
experience of the passion of eternal life, as excited and roused 
into conscious, active being within him in that instance Uy the 
marvels of the mountains and the storm ; nor to Tennyson, after 


ker in Ain VE Ml in Kale ado he Continent racy 
stk hil Colo sad, Promete Sowa tng Yt wy eal 
ian o mice extent verre. round lately towania that Keligion of Humanity 
Aesth ont ue legi wu conclu at is papar. Whon 1 wrote the 
Shere Sein expe t» te ah advabrel rast ceed whieh 
‘Should gates Sn oi al he Irt ofthe porty and all the ong rpribginz 
loeome of priest thea ne well. 1 saw dale whether Them ina ft 
eie for mu a ere Mu d Dopight fat fo real, i the ters he oM. 
pronto, while indestsg where ths qualiicaims which 1 now perctve to 


e necewaty. 
'* In Memoriam, p. 140. 1 have berm informed, upon gol authority, that 
the brother, and al the sister, of the Laureate are Spiritualists. 
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his wondrous sense of sudden spiritual union with his dead) 
friend Arthur Hallam upon that memorable night; nor to others, 
who have felt, in their measure, similar hints and intuitions 
immortality, “I myself had, in early youth, a strange spiritual, 
experience, after which the faith ip an immortal life can nova 
seom to me anything absuml or unredl—rather the most natural 
and obvious thing in the world, "The truth is that the Resurrege 
tion is not an isolated fact at all, Iti med and led up to 
by multitudes of spiritual expe all agos, felt and 
thonneed by those ‘magnetic men’ of whom Mr. Haweis speaks 
n his recent volume:*] 

“I am as jealons to defino and defend the boundarjes of out 
beloved Theism as ever Athanasius or Origen or Clement were to 
guand their Christian creeds, ‘Therefore, I say that a man shall; 
not be called the Living God because he happens, casually, to 
have risen from the dead, or has had any other almormal Spiritual 
Gxttlonse ; amd bere I encounter Westcott with nautual bool 
of inwoven brenstplates, face from foco But I differ from. 
Comte and Arnold in that I accept. the chief of Westeott’s praz 
misses, Only that T deduce from those premisses very different 
conclusions. I only establish Theism on a firmer basis, aud 

in that Lam able to accept 
his Christian Resurrection and add twenty Theistic Resurree- 
ions to it. “Let those laugh who win.” The great love wins 

in the issue, and so does the broad thought. Theism has now? 

nally conquered Christianity ; its final victory was to inauyu= 
rate à code of miracles of its own, grander and more hm 
than any which preceded it. Andrew Jackson Davis, thi 
Poughkeepsie Seer, is the prophet of this new revelation 
unchristian, superchristian miracles; he is your “coming many 
and he comes from America, as you predicted, Of his wor 
and thoughts more anon. 

* T argue as to Christ's Resurrection from my own expe 
from the experience of others, from well-attested facts of hi 
and of modern Spiritualism, ly seems to mo a gra 
idea that Theism should have its miracles as well as Christianit 
If thé light that be in Christianity turns out to be darkn 
truly ‘great is that darkness’ Gerald Massey, ‘ the peopl 
pocis is n devoted and" uncompromising Spiritualist. They 
that ‘Tennyson and Walt Whitman are Spiritualists, and Tem 
son certainly ought to be, judging from his intercourso with 
spirit of Arthur Hallam, in “In Memoriam, He must, hay 
been very near to the spirit of his dead friend at one p 
the poem. If Theism can perform even the wonders of Chi 
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tianity (its inferior material phenomena) better than the Ch 
tians themselves, it is truly a sign that the power of God has 
passed over to the New Creed, and that the Ark is no longer in 
tho Churches, Tt adds the colour that was wanting to Moncure 
Conway's book,* and wrings the last Jingering supernatural dyes 
out of tho Christian flag. 

“The great movement of the age (as you have yourself snid) 
is towards decentralisation ; towanls rej nblicanism of thought, 
Now, modern Spiritualism is simply the most republican creed 
in ite tendency that can possibly be found; for it refuses to 
recognise any excess of personality—any imperialism of religion 
—aflirining that nascent Mediumship exists in nearly every one, 
and that each, in his measure, can hold intereourse with th 
Spiritual world, In all this it is at one with the age. And in 
all this it is at deadly feud with the orthodox Churches and with 
Christianity, because it takes even the golden handlo of their 
esoterio thaumaturgic weapon ont of their grasp. Therefore, 
the Churches hate this new movement even more than the 
simplo Theistic movement (which is of a more abstract und 
philosophical character), and accuso ita preachers of holding 
communion with evil spirits, and bei 
s on—the old story. But’ some Ci 
have had the sense to see that they cannot maintain their own 
sories of miracles intact, and exelede these moderu miracles, and 
all othors—and they recognise, and even preach, Spiritualism. 

Tn communications alleged to be from spirits, great stress is 
aid upon the fact that no one person is to be the centre of this 
movement, This was the mistako the spirits made—so they 
say—in inaugurating and furthering the Christian movement; 
and that mistake must not be made twice, Now when one finds 
thoughts of this kind emanating from the obscure brains of 
illiterate American Mediums, it makes one pauso—and think. 
"There is nothing more remarkable in the history of this movo- 
ment than the way in which the foremost thoughts of the fore- 
most thinkers of the age have been repeated by ignorant and 
uneducated men under spitit-influence. It certainly 
looks as if the Zeit-Geist of Matthew Arnold were somethin 
more than a mere abstraction, ‘Thoughts are in the air, wo all 
know. But the idea that they are not only in the air, but in 
tho hearts and minds of devoted, earnest, disembodied spirits, 
intent upon educating us upon earth, and inaugurating ern after 
om, is one of the loveliest announcements of modern Spiritualism, 
and it is quite as philosophical as the conception of an abstract 
Zeit-Geist. Of course, the idea, in its essence, is as old us tho 


nstigated hy Satan, and 
ians, like Mr, Haweis, 


* “The Harthward Pilgrimage.” London: J. ©. Hotten. 1870, 
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hills ; Panl had it (compare his * Cloud of Witnesses’); Swede 
borg had it; Christ had it; but some of its developments are new, 

“T have now made plain the second view which may be tak 
of Spiritualism when regarded in close connection with Chri 
tianity. Tt may be called Theistic or advanced or prigressi 
Spiritualism. I thought this view out for myself at Brighton 
and, subsequently, upon an examination of the best Spiritualistio 
literature, could not but be gratified to discover thut a similagy 
solution had presented itself to the most advanced among tha) 
Spiritualists, There are two parties in their ranks as everywhere 
else: the negative and the positive party; the obstructive and) 
tho progressivo; the conservative and the liberal The dcknows 
dedged leader of the Liberal Spiritualistie party is the extraor | 
inary man I spoke of above—Androw Jackson Davis, He is t 
author of vast number of philosophical and metaphysical 
works, some of which I have been reading lately. He is n mam 
of very real and massive genius—a sort of intuitive Spiritual 
Comte of the west—and it is an astonishing thing to find this 
American shoemaker’s apprentice (for such he was, I believe), 
propounding intuitively even in his early days the very sau 
oritien! Theistio truths, which it has taken M. Arnold a life's 
perusal of ‘the best that has been thought and written in tha 
‘world’ to reach. ‘This, I say, is extremely astonishing; and jt 
is a phonomenon whieh one encounters constantly in examine | 
ing the records of Spirituali: 

T hava now shown what I conceive to be the relation 
Spiritualisin, assuming that some of its phenomena shall o 
tually be proved to be genuine, and modern thought. In come 
clusion I will briefly recur to the other main purpose of this) 
article, which is to show that if tho belief én a personal loving 
God, constructed after the sanguine fashion of the Christian 
Church, has to be abandoned, we need not therefore necossatily: 
give up our faith in a personal immortality. 

‘The things, though they may at first sight (naturally) scent 
similar, yet are in fact totally dissimilar, and have a totally dist 
similar heating. "hoy aro based upon different grounds. TE it 
is probable, as maintained at the commencement of this avticlij 
that we have ourselves thrown the conception of a giant gadi 
made in man’s image upon the vacant sky of our own thought 
if we have evolved from our own experience of love and tendere 
ness, and the overmastering conviction which we, as a race, have) 
now reached that unselfishness is the one thing superior to all 
things elso*—the one thing passionately to strive after—the o 
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thing wholly. divine;—if, from this intense conviction (Mr. 
Arnold's “ Intuition”), we. have evolved the further belief (Mr. 
Arnok berglaube”) in a righteous God who inspires us with 
the love of righteousness—who wishes to-make us like himself, 
^ pure even as he is pure "—and who has sent bis Son into the 
world to redeem us from our sins and to preparo ns for tho 
heavenly kingdom—if all this be Aberglaube aud only tho con- 
Highteousnoss makes for happi- 
re :—if all this 
, our hope of immortality, based upon that inextinguishable 
sense of life and eternal permanency which the practice of 
ieousness invariably gives, remains much as it was before, 
It is not really shaken in tho least. It cannot be shal An 
if Spiritoalism can indeed help to explain the Resurrection of 
Christ upon sober scientitic grounds—grounds other tban that 
he was the Eternal Son, tho only-begotten of the Father, and 
therefore could not “see corruption,” nor be “holden of death,” 
on account of bis aboriginal kingly quality—if Spiritualisin can 
Jilt na out of the difficulty and clear up, without having recourse 
to allthis Aberglands the metry of Christ's Resarostion in a 
pimple human way—as I have through a great part of this 
article beon attempting to show that there is strong hope of its 
doing—i this, with all its valuable concomitants, shall tarn out 
to be the truth, our hope of immortality will approach au experi- 
‘mental certainty, and we shall be greatly indebted to the much- 
despised much-calumniated Spiritualism ! 

n this connexion it is well to say that wo do mof really know, 
much as has been made of it in priestly argument, that Jesus 
Christ believed in a personal God at all. Poor Jesus! Centuries 
of councils and boisterous churches have put so many words into 
his mouth—so many strange opinions into his heart—that it 
iw becoming a mater of almost hopeless difficulty to know 
what he really did believe or fool, Tut this much wo may say 
without fouz- that his God was a very different Being from that 
complex Divinity of the Churches whose body passes into con- 
seoratod wafers, and who sustains the lurid dominions of hell 
with his red right hand? 

Christ believed in God as Fathor—he addressed him as Father, 
and thought of him as Father, we are told; and it is likely that 
in this particular we are informed correctly, as tho unusual n 
nor of loving and trustful utterance would have rivettod itself in 
igs the ory of goodness, Qe valence of purity, charity, courage to h 
Ao promience of Ure oral aar of man sve tverstog eas he orld, 
ei Pita moral being of man se br oral wxcellcas which osts In man 
is beyond everything eles.” With thir L benrtily agron, maintaining he 1 do 
{int our mor intuitions are the cata and creators of out erede, insten of oti 
isola creting and nourishing them (scs Lit. and Dogma, p. 290, 281). 


viotion—the conviction th 
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the minds of the hearers, and probably have been reported acous 
rately—without additions or misapprebensions of their own, 
But even then it remains to inquire, what did Jesus mean by 
Father—did he use the wond as wo speak of God the Father, the 
First Person of the Holy Trinity—did he uso the word as tho 
Churches have used it, and are using it—or as Milton used it— 
or as John Knox,—did he uso it out of consideration for popular 
ignoranco and superstition (much the samo in all ages), as likely 
to convey the truestidea to the popular mind—did he not, in his 
inmost heart, mean by it something very like that impersonal 
absolute power which modern science presents to us as at the 
root of all things, and which we may call father, or brother, or 
mother, not because it is indeed as a conscious father, or brother, 
or mother, but because it (by the final results of the working of 
its originally unconscious attributes) produces fatherhood and 
motherhood, and all the tender grace of brotherliness— produces. 
amd sustains these in us, so that wo naturally call this power 
father, though it heeds not nor hearkens to our voice! Was 
not (to take a very excellent instance) all that loving-kindness 
and unceasing pity and tenderness which the lato Fredevicy 
Maurico used to speak about as residing in the Godhead, and | 
et 


grand shadow on tho sky, and hear his own true voice calling 
unto him as if from the fairest heights of heaven—moro voluble 
now, being as the fancied tongue of God ? 

hese questions aro not intended to be irreverent. "hey are 
being reverently, but bravely and persistently, asked on all aides 
now—they will be" asked more persistently and much levy 
reverently as time goes on, if mankind is to be drugged in repl 
with superstitious fallacies, and put off with petulant half 
answers. Meantime, pending the full discovery in the depths of 
man’s own nature of the answers to these and similar questions, 
Jet us remember, in removal, or at least in mitigation of that 
principal dfead which overwhelms him just now—lest in losing 
the personal God of his own creation, lie has also parted with 
his own immortality—that all the analogy of nature goes to 
show that from lesser to greater, from simple to increasingly 
complex, is her constant plan of procedure—and that there i8. 
really little reason to fear that that mingling with the eternal 
elements, of which all the poets speak in such rapturous terms, 
means anything like what we can only express as the loss of 
individuality or of personality. We are not likely to retarn, 
sneonseious, to that unconscious universe from which, by ages 
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of upward agony, we have slowly emerged. We aro, or have 
become, immeasurably greater than our prolific mother, and wo 
have no desire to return to the unconscious folds of her embrace, 
Devoted Pantheists, when they talk about mingling with tho 
universo, continually forget how much greater that thought and 
moral sense which have been slowly evolved aro than the forces 
which evolved and produced them; thoy continually, without 
knowing or noticing it, advocate an immense retrogrossion—a 
vast passing from the greater to tho loss great, from the hetero- 
geneous to the homogeneous—when they preach their belief in 
the annihilation of man’s conscious. personally tbe very thing 
which all the atrennons ages have beon struggling triumphantly 
to produce. Do not fear, wo shall not lose this. Far more 
likely is it that farther evolution, as yet unseen and unex- 
perienced, will increase and intensify it. The powers of air 
and earth and ocean shall be ours; but we shall not be theirs. 
We shall rejoice with the winds and tho happy tumult of tho 
droozos; but they shall not exult and triumph over u& Wo 
shall hold lordship over thom—they shall pass into us and 
become a part of ns—we shall not passively pass into them; the 
universo may be absorbed, in some strange, swect fashion, into 
the human spirit, as it has already in some measure been 
absorbed into the souls of poets like Shelley and Keats—but it 
Will, must, re-issue thence in the victorious utterance of human 
personality, made greater, not smaller, by the electric human 
touch, It will not absorb us, but we shall, in the end, enclose 
and absorb all the blossoms of its manifold and enigmatic beauty, 
We shall pass onward to become greater and more complex in 
our powers of thought and love aud ecstasy; we shall not flee 
backward into Pantheistic viewless breezes, or Pantheistio fiory 
stay-dust, We have been these things—yea, all of them, or 
tet in all of them—but we shall be these no more. We have 
climbed above them to the conscious, glorious height of man 
and our superb self-conseiousness shall only widen and deep 
nnd increase ; it shall become world-cousciousness,* and oven 
the sense of many worlds, without the loss of the central govern- 
ing self—the central human spirit. 

Greater powers of love in especial shall be ours—strango 
lovely forms of passion unseen and undreamed of as yet—but 


ae te hi wats ae 
o wot dou Dat the orb, ud the tems of eri, play their mei qr 
Liang " 


‘through the air on purpse—and that T de eligible to do as 
‘much as (hey, and more tham they.” 


Walt Whitman—" Whispers of Hemoraly Death.” 
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mo loss of passion; no absorption into passionless matute; no 
eternal mingling with the serene but loveless stars, We pass 
upward. We win nature; we are not won and conquered of 
her. It may be that the passions of all planets, or experienced 
on all planets, shall unite in us, but it will be only to increase 
and sweetly amplify, as with the sound of many voices, or the 
scent of many flowers, or the breath of many and lordly moun- 
tain winds,the fragrant central yearning and the pure innate desire 
of cach. We shall gain everything by expansion—nothing is to be 
gained by lingering within tho dusty precincts of ourselves. By 
widening ont wo gain the universe, but we lose no jot nor tittle 
of our true eternal selves thereby. These trae ondloss selves 
abide alway, and they shall not be diminished. Death cannot 
narrow them; they are unchaugeable for all the shocks and per- 
turbations of creeds. ‘The forces of nature must in the eni 
become our servants; they are never (had not Ezekiel the vision 
D a man pon the centes, throng) to bo our mastors and lords 


The sea and thunder will not win us, but wo may win the 
passion and the pleasure of thunder, and stars, and sea, When 
Byron said— 

“ And this is in the night: 


Thou wert not sunt for lumber! let mo bo 
inrer in thy fierco and far delight, — 
portion of the tempest and. 


ho had a vision of a great ecstatic joy—a voluptuous spiritunl 
rapture in which, too, all the quivering and throbbing senses toole 
parl*—beyond the reach of words; and as what he had (and all 
tine poets have had) a prophotic foreglimpes of was not the loss 
of consciousness, but the splendid presenco of a consciousness 
which, while it grew (and oven én proportion as it grow) wider 
and less embodied, became also more personal and more intense, 
so shall the loss of life bring to cach soul in the end a dedper. 
and wider life; more pregnant with sweet and masterly issues; 
more safely and nobly lifted above all ultimate arrows of adverse. 
fato. Gronak Bartow. 


NOTE 


Sineo the above was written, an article on &'Theism” has appearod in 
the Westminster Review, from which the following is an extract; — 


“Religions are not made; thoy grow. Their progress is not from the 
enlightened to the volear, but from the vulgar to the enlightened. They aro 
‘hot products of tho intellect, but manift themselves as physieal fortes top. 
‘The religion of the future is fe our midst already, working like potent yeast i 

‘the minds of the people. Tt is in our midst to-day with signs and wondotg 
uprising like a swollen tio, and scorning the barriera of Nature's laws But 
however irresistible its effecta they are not declared on the surface, It comed, 


* Sce Swinburne's “Essay on Byron. 
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ta destined splendours beneath an exterior that invites contempt Hidden 
om the praon, ts tru er revo to baben, Once my the weak will 
confound the mighty, the fool the wine, and Base things and things despised, it 
tayo evn thing at ae nus ring to nought hinge that ev fort 


‘hinge around us.” Further than this it lle o predict te preci 
Aevelopenent which Spiritualism may take in Uv future, just ax t would have 
boen impossible at tho birth of Christianity to have: ita netan) veg ont 


ovelopmnent: Vat row Tus UXrxixriab rown Posses WY Tibe iw 
ventsatoes ronen of fusing with otber eronda, it sco icy in the end to brini 
‘ont u genter uniformity of belief than ha ever yot boon known.” 

t will bo sven thet the writer is here pursuing n new line of thought, 
which runs curiously parallel to that indicated in my own treatise— G. B., 
Oet. 23, 1875, 


L'AMOUR. 
‘We sat upon the grassy mound, 
Beneath the ancient eross of stone; 
Wo listened to the billows’ sound, 
An far below they played ground 
"Tbe jagged rocks with lisp and moan. 
‘We wondered through the ruins gray— 
‘The runs silent, weird and old— 
Until the sinking round of day 
Bad bathed the ever-restless bay 
In streams of dazzling molten gold. 
Wo pratol of the deods of famo 
‘That legeail wedded to the place, 


Thay ealled her Margaret Graco do Grace. 


‘This maidon loved, the legend says, 
A knight without ot fear or blama, 
Savo that his sins loug Boner frays 
Had left him poor; which in those days 
‘Was gravor fault than evil fame. 
Thoir tale fn short: sho loved with love 
As paro as angel heart eould foel; 
Was loved ; and each in silence wore 
Such dreams of bliss, at but abore. 
Rewards tho constant, brave and leal. 


Her kinsmen markod their love, and swore 
He ne'er should wed a Grace de Grace: 
‘They vowed ternal love, then o'er 
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The sess he passed to foreign war, 
And died before an unknown place 
Long time she waited, hoping der 
That bed return she loved no well; 
But hope at length being dead, ahu bare 
Tree sorrow with n quecnly air, 
And agod dic i  eoister oa, 


We prated thus—my love and I— 

Of these sad lovers long agone, 
Until the shades of night were nigh, 
And in the purple western sky 

‘One star of liquid splendour shove, 
‘My darling stood beneath the road, 

She gazed upon the evening star— 
Her pale. fair face and form imbued 
With glory from the dying flood 

Of light that lushed tho West afar, 


1 cond not look upon that beam: 
T sat and gazed upon her faco, 

As fair and lovely as a dream 

‘That comes in sleep, and which we deem 
Not of the earih— 9o soet its grace! 


‘A dimness started to mino eyes, 
A prayer arose within my breesi— 

‘That heaven might grant me such a prize 

‘As this knight's love, m T might rise 
Above all lowly mundane quest. 


Sho turning saw my tours und read 
‘The thoughts that filled mo with unrest; 

She stood a moment, then she fled 

Into my arms and laid her head 
Upon my wildly beating breast, 

And whispered. her dear eyes aflame 
‘With love, that she'd be ime to me 

As to her knight the high-horn dame— 

Tn life and death, in fame oe shame, 
My own trae love she still would be. 


1 clasped hor to my bosom; long 
‘We rested foldod heart to heart 
And cheek to chek; then "nid the throng 
'e passed with courage calm and strong, 
Knowing that life had now no smart. 


ATS, 
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THE ORIGIN, FÓRMATION, AND DESTINY OF MAN. 
By Guy Dxvax, M.A. : 


In the Origin and Formation of the Universe there was a 
twofold object im view. First, that God might know Himself; 
secondly, that the souls he had formed out of Himself might 
know themselves also. 

T, "That God might know Himself, ‘Thus saith my spirit-ttor 
on this subject :—" Do you not see it is in the process of evolu- 
tion from Himself, or creation, that God feels Himself, produces, 
confirms, establishes, as it were, Himself. We must'see Him in 
the only way we can—that is, in the small mirror of our own 
existences, What is a man without work—without making his 
own life about and around himself? Would he know himself 
us soul only? Must he not, as it were, work or develop himself. 
ont of himself? So T conceive it is with God. I think the 
Great Father must know Himself—that is, His perfection and 
greatness, His beauty and divinity, only in His creation. And, 
therefore, I conceive it must ever become more and more 
perfect; and, at this age, we cannot conceive what the perfec- 
tions of succeeding ages may unfold. That is my idea. 1 think 
that is God's way of manifesting to Himself. I do not believe 
that God has any consciousness outside of embodiments, If 
you conceive a different idea, at once you-make God one person 
or being locate hin in one spat. That would destroy the possi- 
bility of infinitude, and would necessitate a beginning; in ull 
probability, a progenitor. Where, thon, would be eternity ?” 

‘Thus, wo may conceive that God isa progressivo being in the 
sense of ever increasing in knowlodge of Himself by His work 
upon tho universe — one stage of perfection in the work 

resting another stage. Thus, by the ever increasing know- 
lodge of God, the universe is ever, and ever will be, unfolding to 
some higher stage. 

Tt may be said that it is contrary to the idea of infinite per- 
fection that there is any knowledge to which God has not 
tained, Wo say also that there is not, but Mere will le, know- 
Jelge of Tis which is not yet in existence, To my tht God 

id not know anything but what He does know, would be to 
place limitations to the Infinite ; and it would be to shut Him 
out of an attribute which we, His offspring, believe ourselves to 
possoss—that of Progression. ‘The fact is, limitations apply only 
to matter and material things—not to spirit and spiritual things, 
such as knowledge and love. The essence of spirit remains 
same, Tt is Zove, and always will be love. But its possibilities 
of manifesting itself through matter, and of thus knowing itself, 
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axo restricted by no limitations but ignorance, which is, after all, 4 
but an imaginary barrier having only a negative existence, and 
therefore, must ever recede before the advance of spirit, whether. 
the spirit be finite, according to our conceptions, or infinite, 

‘Thus I think it will bo apparent that the formation of matter 
yas p necessity in order that the Infinite Spirit might know 
sel 

IL, And, if it is a necessity for the Infinite Spirit, it follows, 
as a mattor of course, that it mnst bo a necessity for all finite 
spirits that they should know themselves. 

As we beliove every man to be an embodiment of ono of these 
finite spirits, it will be interesting for us to consider the Origin, 
Formation, and Destiny of Man. 


D 


A8 TO HIS ORIGIN, 


‘Tho Tufinite Spirit is Infinite Love. Tt is love which cannot 
rest satisfied with self, but such love as would naturally tend to 
produce other beings of like nature, in whom it might manifest 
its divine attributes in the most perfect manner. here were 
then spitit-forees at work to form worlds for the reception of 
souls in their embryonic state. ‘These worlds were of the 
beautiful form of love. 

‘The material worlds are butstypes or representations of these 
worlds of love.—(T. C.) 

When these spirit-worlds were ready for the reception of 
spivit-being, there was a union of the malo and female princi- 
ples which resulted in the production of germs of souls. And 
‘these germs were deposited in the worlds of love that were 
ready to receive them. There they germinate and grow into 
souls under the genial influence of the beams of love which 
shine upon them from their spirit-suns. ‘Thus the soul gradu- 
ally grows into being—(T. 

Souls, during this first stage of their existence, " seemed to bo 
in & condition of sloop, ‘They seemed to be dreaming.” —(T- C) 

‘Tho state of a new-born infant would, I suppose, be analogous 
toit. "It could scarcely be said that thoy were conscious of 
oxistoneo."—(T. ©), 

‘There were spivit-worlds formed and souls nurtured upon 
them long before the creation of matter. Wo believe that the 
process still goes on and is co-ordinate with the formation of 
Material worlds to receive them. Whole worlds of souls have 
been created sinco the formation of matter. They remain for a 
long period in this first state in order to become individualised. 
and gradually prepared to enter upon the physical stage of existe | 
enco. Sonls are as long as worlds last in their material form 
before they come intó contact with matter. It is a sleepy, 
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dreamy state: | But, after a time, the desire to know themselves 
arises within thom. And the natural instinct of the soul leads 
them to take the proper course to attain this object. Thus 
they are attracted to those worlds that are prepared for their 
reeoption. 

“A soul yas originally spherical; and both male and female. "The 
fomale principles predominating in the inner, and the male priu- 
ciples predominating in the outer. But, on contact with matter, 
the male and female are separated, and they each pursue separate 
courses, for the most part, till their education on the physicnl 
plane is completed, It is only by resistances encountered on 
the*physical plano of existence that they ean know themselves, 
For spirit offers no resistance to spitit. Its nature is to yicld, 
not to resist, They want something to do. They begin by forin- 
ing for themselves an embodiment which they organise into life, 
aud which serves as à medium through which they are eognisint 
of resistances from the external material world. "The corporeal 
envelope serves not only as something to work upon, but as 
something to work with. The first object of the soul is to 
mould such a material form as shall give the most perfect e 

rossion of itself, and to construct such an organisation as would 

o à suitable instrument for it to work with. This emnot bo 
done all at once. For the soul, though. pure, is absolutely iguo- 
rant, hi physical life at the lowest stage 
pression must be the lowest form of 

animate life. Tho souls experience of that life, aided by the 
influx of the all-pervading Sou! of the Universe, would eunblo it 
to form am organism slightly higher at its next embodiment, 
And at euch. embodiment, starting with the experience learned 
from tho previous ones, it rises higher and higher in the scule of 
organisation, until at last the human form, the most perfect 
expression of the soul, is attained. ‘The human form is the 
most perfeot expression of soul, which is love in its entirely. 
‘That is what is meant by man being “made in the imago 
of God.” For, as soul is of the samo nature as Deity, being 
the “offspring of God,” the most perfect expression of soul 
must be the most perfect expression or manifestation of 
the Divine Mind. We ean conceive of no shape more 
erect than the human form. Angelic forms are of the 
uman shape. Even the highest angels are but souls which 
havo gone through the same process as ourselves, "Tho angel is 
but the sou? furnished with knowledge vastly superior to our 
own, but which we shall one day attain to. The angel's know- 
ledge is expressed by his radiant beauty. But there can bo no 
higher expression of soul itself, irrespective of its acquisitions, 
than the human form. As it must have been an inconceivably 
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Jong period from the first formation of matter by the Infinite 
Spirit till the time when the worlds were first fitted to become 
M Mbodea of vegetatia snd: animal His, so 1. mut havo Dei 
thousands, perbaps millions of years from the commencement of 
the soul's work upon matter till it had attained to the human 
form, 

I will now consider the supposition that the soul of a child is 
derived from its human parents, and, thorefore, had not indivi- 
dual existence before its concepti 

Il we suppose the soul of a child to have had no existence 
prior to its conception in the womb, then we must suppose it to 
bo endowed all at once with the necessary knowledge for the 
formation of the most perfect and complicated structure we know 
of. "his is both contrary to the analogy of the formation of the 
universe by the Infinite Spirit, and contrary also to our own ex- 

rionco respecting the acquisition of knowledge. No individual 
born into the world with a stook of knowledge of mundano 
alluirs to begin with. Ho has to acquire his requisite knowledge 
by pe 
tho knowledge our own, "That knowlege which wo take upon 
trust from others is no our own, for it does not depend upon 
ourselves but upon others who may be deceivers or deceived 
themselves, We are not surs of such knowledge. This iy ex- 
emplified in the caso of those religionists who receive their 
opinions from others without testing them by the light with 
When they hear any reasons advanced against them, they aro 
terribly afraid of losing them, from au instinctivo focling that 
thoy cannot stand the tests which they themselves could subject 
them to if they wondd. That which we have acquired ourselves 
wo feel to bo our own, Thus, as regards the formation of the 
human body, by the process here insisted on, the soul makes tho 
knowledgo of its structure its own, and the work is its own, We 
ao not conscious of this knowledge, or this work, because such a 
consciousness would interfere with our external life, But that 
we do really build up our bodies is evident from the fact that, 
after a meal, we cannot properly digest our food if our attention 
is wholly absorbed in something else. 

And what is the “vis medicstrix natura" but the recuperative 
power of the sou! which enibles it to repair injuries and eject 
poisons from the system? We are not consoious of these actions, 
because all consciousness on the physical plane of existence 
must take place through the mediunsbip of the cerebrum, This 
organ, not being made use of by the soul in its regulation of the 
yita) forces, there is no consciousness of their action. We should 
‘be in a rare muddle if our brains were bothered with having to 
attend to all the works that were going on inside of us as well 
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as those that are outside. Tt would never do to have to think 
how to set right every little thing that might be going wrong. 

Twill not consider the hypothesis that the human body is 
‘not the work of the soul, but of material forces, or of the pro- 
perties of matter; for that would be wholly inconsistent with 
the principle we start with—that spirit, not matter, is the first, 
and therefore the only essentia? principle in existence, and, con- 
sequently, that matter must be subjective to spirit, and not 
spirit to matter. But I may observe that the human form 
and the human organisation show signs of great intelligence, and 
intelligence is the solo property of spiritual beings. ‘There may 
bo the elements of intelligence in matter—and there undonbt- 
edly is—for matter is but spirit in confinement—but matter 
must become spirit before those elements can exercise the pro- 
pportios or functions of spirit. 

‘We consider that soul, which had am existente ages before 
the physical bodies of its human parents, is the formativo 
principle of the child from its first conception in tho womb, 
It was necessary that the new formation should combine the 
‘male and female elements in the proper proportion. There- 
fore a union of the sexes was necessary that the soul should 
haye suitable materials to work with. The sex of the child is 
determined by the sex of its formative principle, the soul. But 
tho male and female principles must be combined in both sexes, 
though in different proportions. We know a man is noue the 
worse, but rather the better, for having something of the woman 
in him, and the woman is all the better for possessing some of 
the manly attributes. 

When the human form is attained, the real work of tho soul— 
that of Knowing itsc[f— has only just begun, All the previous 
time had been taken up with the formation and preservation of 
the matorial instrument by which it was to gain this knowledge, 
His life formerly may be said to have been quite an animal lite, 
But now begins the glimmering of the dawn of its spiritual life, 
Daring its intercourse with souls similarly circumstanced it 
becomes dimly conscious of duties or obligations of giving up 
some personal gratification for the sake of others, This it dis- 
covers chiefly by tho inconvenience it suffers from the neglect 
of these duties, for still the selfish principle is paramount. It 
is necessary that it should be so, for nearly the whole of its 
energies must still be consumed in supporting its physical life, 
But when the corporeal frame is done with, and the soul quits 
it for tho spirit-world, instead of recruiting its forces with sleep, 
—Á(T.0) as it used to, between its previous embodiments, it 
retains its newly acquired conscious existence and. reviews its 
‘past life in the flesh. 
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Now let us ask ourselves whether the soul would be satisfied 
with one pi as existence. Itean only know | 
itself—become aware of its divine attributes, but by the opposi: 
tions and resistances they meet with ou the physical plano of 
‘existenco—for there is no compulsion in the spirit-worlds— 
compulsion is confined to th Would one short 
Jifo bo sufficient to render it conscious ot its divine attributes so. 

^ that it should know how to use them aright? I think not. But 
if ony think differently thoy ave quite welcome to their opinion, 

And what of those babes who were bom to die, as it were, 

vho could have no consciousness at all of physical existence f 
"Theso questions must be answored first before we can reject so 
consistent a thoory ds ours. 

‘There is a long gap between us eivilizees and the savage who 
is but little above the brute, yet the whole analogy of nature 
leads to the supposition that we mast have worked our way 
upward from that primitive state to the present. It is as 
long ago as five hundred thonsand years since the human 
form first appeared om earth. Upon the supposition 


C) 
of its all heing the work of the soul, we cannot have leapt 
por saltem into our present advanced condition. We, that is, 
our souls, must have passed th several Imman embodi« 


mente, each one rising higher and higher in the seale of morality 
und intelligence before we reached our present status. But why 
in we not remember them? The reason we do not remembe 
our former lives will be obvious from the consideration that the 
incidents of eatth-life are rotained by the spiritual body, but the 
principles of conduct we acquire are for ever retained by the 
‘oul, which is itself a principle, Life in the spirit world ls, no 
doubt, much more delightful and agreeable than earth life if we 
have ‘nothing particular on our conscienco; but as regards the 
object for which we haye entered the physical plane of existence, 
T don't seo how it could be furthered by éoutinuing in it for 
aver when that object could only be attained in physical lif 
Suppose Adam aud Eve and their descendants had alw: 
remained in Paradiso—had nothing to do, nothing to encounter 
—Wwould they lave progressed as much as they have donet 
No. Tt is the necessities of physical life, the various rubs and 
resistances that life in tho flesh opposes to our spiritual nature, 
that give us a knowledge of that nature, and so enablo us to 
to it to the benefit of our fellow souls, and become competent 
to enter upon that inconcoivably high state of purely spiritual 
oxintence, 

We may not like the idea of returning again to earth-lift, 
Very well; so long as we do not like it, we shall not be come 
polled to do so. Bat we canuot tell what we shall like herea/ter 
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by what we like now. For we shall bo very differently eireum- 
stanced. And we know that our likes and dislikes depend, for 
the most par, spot the circumstance in which wo are paced 
In spirit-life we shall look upon things more from a spiritual 
point of viow. Here we are apt to look upon things from a 
‘worldly or material point of view, and thus to regard ease and 
pleasure as the greatest good to be desired, But evidently the 
Tanin objet of tb wul, when fee rom tera infiuenóos abno- 
ledge. Tt feels itself ignorant of itself, and therefore thirsts and 
craves for more knowledge, aud not all the delights of the Gar- 
den of Eden, or the penalties attached to its acquisition, would 
deter it from “eating of the fruit of the tree of knowledge of 
good and ovil,” and thus forfeiting for a time the pleasures of 
the Summer-land. It is this knowledgy of ourselves which is 

ined by conflict with matter and material forces which 
r to Gol, makes us more like Him in the exer- 
cise of our divine attributes, We cannot imagine how God could 
know himself but through matter, And certainly we have no 
manifestations of His attributes except through the moliumship. 
‘of matter, "The soul's object in embodying itself in a material 
form is not purification, for it is paro; or expiation, for it has no. 
sins in tho popular sense of the word, to expiate. lis moral 
errors are mistakes arising from its unavoidable ignorance. 
These aro offences uot against God, but against itself. Its object 
is'simply to Anow itself. 

‘The dislike felt by many to the idea of re-incsrnation is, no 
doubt, owing to the fear they have of losing their individuality, 
Bat, from Spiritualistic principles, it must be evident that the 
soul constitutes the individual. "It is not dependent for its 
existence on either the material body or the spiritual body. 
Neither of these are portions of the sud. Thoy are only the 
‘soul's instruments that it has made use of for the purpose of 
knowing itself, Tt has, through them, attained knowledge which 
it will never lose. And, although its past existences are now a 
blank to it, yet (the spirits tell us) the remembranco of them 
will return when a review of their experiences becomes expe- 
dient for the souls further progress. Tho recollection of our 
past existences now might exercise an injurious effect upon our 
present lifo, as would a review of the process of the formation 
of our physical bodies. Tut from our present state of progress, 
suppose that our next physical life would be 0 fat 
superior to this that we might retain the consciousness of the 
greater part of this life, Wo kavo evidently arrivad al a new 
stage of progress in having it placed beyond a doubt that we are 
really immortal souls, aud that the next life is not a thing to be 
dreaded, but to be looked forward to with pleasure! May we 
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not in our next embodiment bo able to realise our present one, 
and look back upon it with profit as well as pleasure? We may 
expect now that there will be no more drinking of the waters of 
Lethe and passing into a state of forgetfolness; but, having 
"'oternal progress” before us, we shall be able to recall our past 
gxistences, and so, from our oxporiences in them, shapo our futuro. 
ives. And these, evon our physical lives, will become “higher, 
ever higher,” on higher and higher plauets, till at Inst thoro will 
be little difference between our planetary existence and those in 
the spiritual spheres; and at length, having attained all tho 
Knowledge that is to be acquired by contact with mattor, wo 
shall have nó more need of either material or spiritual bodies 
except for the purpose of manifesting ourselves to thoso on 
lower planes of existence, and become suns of Light in the spirit- 
ual worlds; and our blessed employment will be to impart the 
light of knowledge to thoso that are still in the Jower stages of 
development. And thus by raising others we shall be conti 
ually elevating ourselves. , And as with the " Father of s 
so with us, “his offspring” eternal progress is both our pres- 
ont destiny and our ultimate, or rather future destiny, for 
the word ultimate cannot properly apply to spirit. For with 
spirit there is no first and no last, but always self-existent 
being, With finite spirits—I mean finite in extent, like our- 
selves—thero was a beginning of individual existence, and a 
beginning of conscirus existence, though we could not mark the 
point of departure. But our consciousness of existence or indi- 
vidualisation must also be proportional to our knowledge of 
ourselves. And since this knowledge is never lost, but is ever 
increasing, our sense of individuality must ever increase also, $0 
that it would be impossible we should ever be absorbed, as it 
nto the Infinite Spirit; bnt we should be ono in desire 
and intention. with the designs of the Universal Soul, and thus 
bo "fellow-workers with Him” in all those vast schemos of 
progress which He will be for ever evolving to all eternity. 
Tinie must be evident; for tha progress of spirit dependa 
its knowledge. Spirit, in its nature, is expansive. Our spirita 
are restricted by nothing but their own ignoran. 
they are confined within their present earthly tabernacle 
very object of their coufinement—viz. that of the acquis 
Knowlodge—shows that our emancipation from every thraldom 
must one day be effectol. Every restriction will be removed 
when the purpose of it will no longer exist. There are posis 
tively no permanent limitations to spirit—none but those arising 
from ignorance; and those dark barriers must for ovor recede 
before the light of advancing knowledge, 
And it is a different case with regant to spiritual possessions 
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than it is with respect to material possessions. Give away our 
worldly goods, and we become poorer iu n worldly point of vie 
But let our love expand to all around us, and we lose none of 
we receive more in return. Impart all we know to others, and 
wo still have the same amount of knowledge in store. All this 
shows the indestructibility of spirit; that its possessions—that 
Jovo aud that knowledge which intensify our consciousness of 
existonco—cannot be taken from ‘or, even. if we bestow 
thera on other, Chey aro fill our ow 

Eternal progress is a necessary co? of the effect of know- 
Jadge upon the human soul. Knowledge is our spiritual food— 
that whieh strengthens and fortities the soul against all adverse 
influences, TL is different. to food for the body in that it never 
satiates, novor cloys, but creates a hunger and thirst for more 
Knowledge which, when acquired, impels the soul to impart it 
to whomsoover will receive it. And the more we know tho 
more we want to know that we may do good with what we 
know. ‘Thus an endless carcor of an ever accelerating progress 
‘aud usefulness is over before the soul. And wo need not fear 
that the stores of knowledge will be exhausted. For the great 
“ Fathor of spirits” has spread a boundless realm of knowledge 
before us. He does not say, “Thus far shalt thou go and no 
farther” But the bounties of his providence are co-extensive. 
with his love. And we know that that love is infinite, reaching 
far beyond the utmost bounds that we can conceive. Suppose 
xe ever got to know all about the universe as it is at present, 
Still, as we know that the Infinite Spirit must bo progressive 
also, by the time it would take us to attain that knowledge, 
there would be stretched out before us a universe of much more 
inconceivable beauty than the present, which would require also 
an infinite duration to learn all about it, And so on for ever. 
‘We know this must bo so, from the nature of spirit, and from 
the infinity of combinations that it is possible to form out of 
matter. 

Bat wo do not expost to confine our attention to the study of 
material objects, however beautifal. We believe that the Divi 
attributes nre best exhibited in the human form, in the persons 
of the angels more partioularly. We believe that thore is and. 
always will be an infinite number of spiritual beings in all con- 
ceivablé stages of progress above us and below us. Thus, 
besides tho pleasure of always having some in the samo plane of 
progress as ourselves with whom we can sympathise and feel on 
an equality, there will be always beings of a superior wisdom to 
learn from, and others whom it will be our pleasure to instruct 
and elevate, The infinite variety in the states of development 
in these spiritual beings will afford endless food for the soul, 
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‘Thus eternity will never hang heavy on our hands; but, as 
we master one department of mind or matter new realms of in- 
quiry will over open up before us; and new and more refined 
pleasures will solace ns in our hours of relaxation, Thus, wo 
shall go on “ from glory to glory” thronghout tho endless ages of 
eternity, 


MR. EARLES POEMS* 


Mx, Bare is a poet and a scholar: He is apparently also a 
Roman Catholic, but not the less a man of advanced and liberal 
ideas, and it is in this double—and it may seem somewhat 
paradoxical charactor—that we seek to make him known to our 
readers, “Light Leading Unto Light” is a series of short 
pooms, chiefly sonnets, in the composition of which the writar 
Appears to possess a peculiar natural faculty, improved by cul- 
tare and the study of the best models in that description of 
writing. His mind is elegant, and lends itsolf with facility to 
an epigrammatic style of composition. Force and concentrativo- 
mess of idea, with a certain closeness and harmony of versification, 
aided by the apt aud judicious employment of alliteration, wiil 
give tho volume a charm to refined and scholarly natures, and 
Will retain for it a place in the memory not always accorded to 
moro: pretentious compositions, Setting aside a few of tho 
poems attributable to the emotions awakened in the mind of the 
author by scenes of interest, the characteristics of which ho 
seizes and brings within compass with nice pereeption and no 
little skill, and some others, addressed, apparently, to individuals, 
subjects of local and particular, rather thon. general interest, 
‘these poems may be described as owing their origin to that par- 
ticular phase of tho imaginative nature in which the higher and 
move intellectual aspects of relixious feeling are invoked to 
illustrate and glorify the experi nd observation of the pro- 
cesses of life. "ho faith of the Roman Catholic is sufficiontiy 
apparent, and it is not sought to be concealed, but it is in iis 
largor and more universal spirit that wo find it here writ down, 
Tt seems to be the constant aim of the writer to marry science 
to theology by expanding the latter instead of seeking to dwarf 
tho former, aud wo should be well content to believe that Mr. 
Earle represents a large and growing class of his co-religionists. 

in this respect, we would. 
refer to the repeated affirmation in sonnet after sounet of tho 


© “Light Lending Unto Ligh.” A serios of Sonnets and Poems, by John 
‘Charles Karle, U. A., anthor of ** Lives of the English Premiers,” &c., ke. Pca 
Oates 17 and 1 Portman Street, W 
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doctrine of the resurrection of the Spiritual instead of the natural 
‘dye proposition which, if Me, Hare is fortunate, may ovon 
load to his canonisation in the ^ Inder Expurgatorius” Indeed, 
frum the tone of the book in some particulars, and certain forms 
of phraseology, we should be rathor disposed to claim Mr, Earle 
as a Spiritualist; and it is in this character and relation that 
havo stepped somewhat out of our ordinary track to draw 
attention to the volume. 
“Wo give the following sonnot as a specimen of Spi 
thought contained in this interesting little volume:— 
ON A PHOTOORAPH—MAONETIC BODIES 
“This her likeness: ay, but, doep with 
one my te i im uncus ros 
Invisible, beaiteons, thin 
Ad fino as auy ether, scent, or flames 
And when the plast of death disslves the sumo 
Gross body, and the soul her way dots win 
‘Forth to a region roo from feck and blame, 
Or dark and sad with unreponting sin, 
Immortal continuity of thought 
a T Ao intact, tested in a for — 
Sri ic tense ik val Ha varm 
With new and wondrous powers material fraught, 
‘To bask ia sunshine or aby the storm.” 
‘The largeness of Mr. Earle's faith shows itself in the following 
poem .— 


"LL Tomas ONE TET, 


DUE ERU) OEA ooi aiT ia, 
deep protonni ut somprehends all Jan 
“ASA wid Horror sia. fall; o 


‘Ah, be not slaves of cunning names and signs— 
Mero dykes and hedges in crcation's fields, 

Learn how to nae, without abuse, such lines, 
‘Till eyes that see but dimly be vsenled, 

And, by the one Trath that all truth combines, 
Your errors be set right, your sorrows healed!” 


Maari paper pul 


pal 

ragraphe, at Napia (Napier), Hawke's Bay, 

Tete hug 1 ders e s SS Eagon Beta via wo adie 
ing and gracefol artisto. She is the frst Maori 


remember who bas appeared on tho age in New Zealand, Wo 
mpi tr redeo gal ac hor ocu sheer ah ny 
on taking her babar 0 island, a 

Vel ortenming at Te Koyes anf ter place 
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IN MEMORY OF HARMONY HALL. 
The bright moon esst ita silver sheen 

In daliance o'er a stately ball, 
And mellowed all the hors of green 

‘On sylvan bank and terracod wall. 
Time was, when souls of noble worth 

M à generous plan 
earth 


Deep fervour stirred each willing breast, 
le paie 
human thin by wrong opprest, 
‘And claim a fairer destiny. 


Like some enchanter grandly wise, 
‘That wields the wand of sacred truth, 
"To banish from tho 
"ho seales that bli 
Y naw, methongh 
“Haunting tho denr and hallowed spot, 
That he and kindred souls had made, 
To make for nan a fairer lot. 
For, mighty as the thuoder peal, 
‘Reverberating far and menr, 
The voice he raised for buman weal 
‘Shall still be bcanl in aecenta clear 
‘The crumbling edifco of olay, 
‘That craven koarts had built on send, 
Shall perish when mea dare to lay 
One on trath's rock in every land. 
And thus he spoke 
‘When men shell lum. 


(Ok men and bern, eost aside 
"Tue mammon schemes that blight the sonl, 
dod spread te Viel owed ide 
“Of pci and it eertain gral 
ind up da wounds that me bas wrong, 
To bichethood pel forth your voona: 
‘And let the buman thing mbtanght 
"aid de reign of vet length 
Tueeiai gi win in 
bie ali your laborm wo satia; 
Aud inthe fare yo eal tea 
‘Our iocis verc not made n vie 
Wercater. p:—— 
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‘THE UNITY OF THE HUMAN SPECIES—THE DARWINIAN 


TIEORY—THE DESTINY OF ANIMALS—THE FUTURE 
OF HUMANITY. 


A Lecture delisere in Groe's Opera Hall, Chicago, by 
J.M. Presies, 


‘Tamera towards antiquity, peering down through the meusureless 
periode of the past, wo seo hos, tard ist; n vast nebu- 
lous ocean of mattor, within which were potentiality ceniros of 
force, polarised points, floating atoms and conscious onl germs. 
Thero wus never a vacunm—never absoluto rest in the universe! 

Essential Spirit, spiritual substance, and physical matter, aro 
tho three factors that constitute actual being. All things in essence 
are eternal, Tho term ervation must givo way to evolution. But 
‘evolution implies something to be evolved from. Matter is tho 
vediment of spirit. Otherwise expressed, as ice is congualod water, 
so matter is solidified spiritual substance, And Essential Spirit— 
that is, the God-prineiplo, interpormeating and acting upon the 
various forms of matter—produced worlds, and thoso clusters of 
‘worlds that glitter in the infer-stellar spnoos of infinity, At this 
remote period, our world was a liquid masa of fiery fluid. "Thon 
came the Platonian incrustations, the granitic formations, the 
mineral, vogetable, animal, and buman kingdoms. 

But, vhenee the origin of man? Was he miraculously mado 
nomo 6000 yens ines? Did he eteroallypre-xit ua typal soul 
orm awaiting incarnation on earth; or is ho tho outeomo 
of apes, monkeys, baboons, chimpanzees and 
gorillas? And, farther, aro the buman’ speci 
Aryan, Turanian, Malay, &e., onc? This wo answer decidedly 
{he afirmativo. "Thonth there are many tribes and races thero is 
bnt one Amman species; and all, whether Africans, Indians, or 
Aryans, are brothers. Tho ethnologist is careful not to confound 
species with race, Tho different racos evidently divorgod from a 
vast group of primal man, appearing originally in the sunny climes 
of Central Asin. 


COLOURS or Tux RACES. 


If the human species is one, how do yon accouni—is the inquiry 
—for the differont races, with their different colours—whito, black, 
copper, and olive? Here science must be the guide. Take coffee, 
says a French scientist. "The coffee plant was first found along the 
foot-hills of Abyssinia that slope towards the Red Sea, somet 
like 400 years ngo. It was borne across the Red Sea into Arabia, 

jing in great luxurianco, and from which we still get the famous 

[ocha coffee. While sailing up the Red Sea some two yours since, 
our captain pointed ont to us the old town, Mocha, From Arabia 
this coffee plant went through the East; then into Europe, and 
finally into the West Indies and Mexico. And in thus travelling, 
it has become wonderfully modified in appearance, quality, and 
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aroma. "The Mocha, Martinique, Rio Janciro, and Java coffees are 
singularly unlike,—and why? Climates, temperatures, and mode 
ofenlture. Now, then, if elimato and tomperutnre ean work euch 
changes in coffee plants in a few hundred years, what may it not 
do in men during several hundred thousand years ? 
This Fronch scientist (Prof. A. Do Quaterfages, member of the 
ituto of France) takes as another illustration tho wild turkey, 
nativo of our country. Something ovor 800 years sinco, some 
T'renehmion, while examining tho western mounds, wero charmed 
‘with tho flocks of wild turkeys, Returning, they took a pair of thom 
to Paris as an ornament for the park. Finding ere long that their 
food was delicious, they soon found their way upon the farms and 
into the yards of the peasants. But in travelling through Franco 
now, one is struck with the groat variety of turkeys—large, small, 
brown, white, black, orange-coloured—and all from a single pair. 
‘What the causes? ' Climate, temperature, food, and other modify- 
ing conditions. But if known eanses produce such changes in 
binds, plants, nud animals, why not in men. 

Coffee, though differing in all lands, ori 
coffee plant. Roses—whether in Porsia or Oregon; whether whito, 
yellow, or red—are still rosos. ‘Turkeys in Iranceo and Europe, 
‘Thought varying in sizo, habit, and colour, sprang from a single pair, 
and make but one species. ‘This is true of men—there is bat one 
spccios—one vast brotherhood. 

‘The tallest known race in the Bushman of Africa; the larges 
the Patagonians; and the lowest races on earth aro tho * 
men” of Australia, living in hollow trees, the clefts of rocks, and 
rade huts. But did these Australian races * descend," or aro they 
a legitimate outeome from apes, baboons, and gorillas ? 

‘ram omtorx op wax, 

Aro mon nothing but transformed and perfected animals? Be- 
eauso apes, chimpanzoos, and outrang-outangs approach in somo 
Airgtions vory none us, nro thoy relly our ancoslors? Kvidontly 
not, Typos uro eternal. Typal germs do not mergo into en 
other. And farther, unlike or different species do not proereato, 
or reproduce their kind. It is conceded to be a universal law in 
natare that the offspring of different species are infortile ! Different 
species do not glide into each other. Insects hum, serpents crawl, 
monkeys climb, but man alone standing erect, walks. Serpents 
crawl, and gorillas climb because they are gorillas, lacking tho 
elements and very possibilities of manhood! Darwinianism and 
evolution are not synonymous. Among the most zealous opponenta 
of Darwinianism, are some of the strongest supporters of evolution. 
‘As a theory, evolution is logical. Fnots support it. But horo is 
our genealogy according to tho philosophy of Darwin :— 

“Tho early progenitors of man wora no doubt covered with hair, both 

tos having boards: their ears were pointed and capablo of moviment, 

‘their bodies were provided with a tail having the proper muscles. «+ 
males were provided with formidable canine teeth, which served them 
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as formidah 


weapons. At a still earlier period. the prozenitors of man 
have been aquatic in their habits, for morpholozy pisinly telis us that 
‘sr um eomeat of a maid rei det, wbich oe served as Nou,” 
‘is.—Durwin's Descent of Man, Volume 1, page 195.) 

For Mr. Darwin as a thinker, we entertain a profound respect, 
His pationtly gathered facts nro invaluable ; but his groupings of 
thom avo imporfoct, and his missing links entirely wanting, 


nseidians do not ultimate into spes, not a 
rical organisation does not create tho conscious soul; tbe brain doos 
not secrete the intellect; scientific discoveries and Miltonian poems 
lary not bread and beef transmuted by chemieal laws; + nothing 

‘and nobodies” are not on the way to intelligent men aud women; 
cold inert phosphates cannot be developed into thought, nor a dead 
ox into n living epe ame with truth and beauty. "Neverthe, 
evolution is true, and development means that the less thing, or 
life-gorm, serves as ground-work and conditions for the influx of 
now and groater spiritual forces, whereby it is enabled to expand in 
the directions of its natural tendencios. Primitive man, several 
hundred thousand years since, was no doubt low, course, nnd 
exceedingly gross in his organism; but still a man, and in him lay 
concealed future Shakespeares, Bacons, Newtons, Humboldts, and 
Emersons, just as towering oaks lio hidden in the acorns beneath 
our feet. 


THE ORADUAL GROWTH OF MAX. 


Primitive man, on his way to enlture and national greatness, 
necessarily passes three stages of unfoldment. At first, ho is an 
individual thoroughly selfish, an Ishmuelite, n restless wanderer, n. 
rudé hunter, living by bunting aud fishing, and upon spontaneous 
fruita and nuts, Buch life roquired a vast territory for subsistence, 
Later, these people sheltered themselves in caves and overhanging 
rooku, and busied themselves in constructing arrow-heads aud stone 
implements, laying the foundation of tho « stono age 

ne vecond stop upward was that of the shepherd and trader, 


fresh springs of water. 
tho vedio period of India. Tt was eminently nomadic. Abraham, 
in a lator period, had his tents and flocks on tho plains of Shinar. 
Arabic tribes live this lifo to-day. 

"Tho third form of society, in the line of progress, was when men, 
naturally industrious, tarned their attention towards the vegetable 
kingdom, becoming tillers of the soil, and earning their bread by 
tho seat of their brows. This mode of lifo—requiring less terri 
tory than hunting, less time than herding flocks—gave man better 
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Gregan fa making tooli; eomeiraating honnen, songin d 

tradd, and occupying leisure bours in ealtivating the mind. I 

this remote period different tribos and classes began to unite 

protection. Rulers took positions, hamlets sprang up, and a r 

sort of society became a fact, with social interminglings, mild 
‘and a glimmering appreciation of the law of brotherhoo 

seen, that all through the dust-eovered poriods of anti 
quity, wo can trace the steady progross of man, 
‘Bu, by oureful observation, do we wee the samo 


‘PRooRESS Dv ANTAL ? 


tho elephants of the panic wars differ from those of to-day 2 

Are tho animals carved on Egypt's obelisks unlike thoso of the 
resent? Do we see, dating from the earliest historic period, to 
st approach in animals to the standard of essential man ? "Not 


tho least, “ Rudimentary structures” in certain animals are not 
prophecies ” of use and function in important paris of other ani- 
mals, It bespeaks no genealogical relationship that tho arm of 
tha Ruropenn, tho forodog ofthe ox, tha ple of the soa, nud the 
wing of the bat are all formed essentially on the samo typo, Aud 
thero is not a particle of proof that the fins of the fish looking 
towards, become the wings of, the bird ; or that the ‘ foro-feet" of 
monkeys prophesy of the hands of civilized man. That the say 
of tho treo” foretells the “blood of man,” is pretty poetry, and no- 
thing more. And to say, as do Darwinians, that the “ furrow, the 
plough, and the ploughman are all of one 
meaningless jumble, inasmneh as it makes the guiding mind and 
the plough guided, the cause and effect, ono. It is admitted that 
physical man is built upon the kingdoms below hit. But physical 
man is not essentia? man, The physical is the shell only. It is tho 
‘soul that constitates the real man, And buman souls are conseious. 
portions of the Infinite Ovorsoul. 


LINES OP DIFFERENCR BRIWHEN ANIMALS AND MEY. 


As there is a broad and practical distinotion between the voga- 
tablo and animal kingdoms, so is thero a distinet line of demarca- 
tion between animals and men. ‘The greatest of living linguists, 
Max Miller, desee that Language i tho true barrier between 
man und beast.” Aristotle ‘Animals had voice, bat man 
Alone had speoch." Huxley assures us that “ Brutes have foclings, 
but not conscious trains of thought." 

Man slone uses tools for high and noble purposes. 

Man alone cooks and seasons his food. 

Man alone is eapable of moral and spiritual improvement, 

‘Man alone understands and makes use of fire. 

Man alone fames and usos animals for service. 

Man alone employs tho language of moral thought and reason, 

Man alone seeks to consciously comprehend himself, and tho 
capacities of his being. 
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‘Man alone can appreciate the abstract ideas that relato lo moral 
Jaw and moral duty. 

‘Man alone believes in God, a future conscious existence, and the 
soul's eternal unfoldme: 

** Any anatomist,” says Prof. Jeffries Wyman, “who will take 
the.trouble to compare the skeleton of even the negro with that of 
the ourang cannot fail to be struck at sight with the wide gap that 
separates them.” "he volume of brain in man eomparsd with the 
ourang-outang is as five to one; and farther, the human brain 
contains potentialities and paris not found at all in animals, The 
Joarned Semering has enumerated over fifteen important anatomical 
differences betwoen the brain of man and the highest order of 
animals, Insecte, birds, and beasts, lack the moral nnturo—tho 
top.brain organs of conscientionsness, hope, intuition, revereneo, 
and spirituality. On the other hand, from the cranial dome of 
this snored temple, man's immortal soul looks up to tho infinite 
soul, “ God all in alll” We speak of tho “divine Plato,” but never 
of a divine beast, nor of a righteous animal ; because righteousness 
or right-doing implies a moral notion and moral responsibility. 

DO ANIMALS THINK AND IASON ? 
* ‘That animals have sensations, desires, aud purposes, is evidently 
true, And further, it is admitted, said tho speaker, that animals 
reason and so do plants. "Thatis, they reason upon the plant plano 

Th wards the sun, the vine (wines 
tha tree, onks push their roots ont and down towards the 
living stream ; birds in antumn wing their way southward. 

* Bul this is instinct,” says the objector. 

Very well, what is instinct but reason on a lowor plano of lifo ? 
God, who is essentially reason, power and life, or the Life Principle, 
is incarnate in all things. Accordingly plants, trees, and animals, 
aro aflame with conscious life. And this they manifest in aecord- 
ance with their organisations, eer 

As previously stated, language is one of the Tinos of demareation 
botoen brutes aud men. Wo cannot think consecutively only as 
we think in language. ‘Try it. Parrots may be tanght to imitate 
words, and dogs to bark for bits of bread; but man only arranges 
‘ene and then logically exposes thom. Tt ie absolutely impossible 
^o teach tho gorilla, or the “man-ape,” to speak in a train of con- 
scious thought, While, on tho other hand, the babes of the lowest 
tribos of Australians or Africans, transported to England and 
brought up in that country, speak excellent English, and become 
fair scholars. Animals though arrested developments, lacking the 
soul-germs of men, fill their places in tho chain of being. Even 
insects subservo a useful end in the economy of nature. "hoy 
subsist upon and appropriate matter grosser than themselves; and 
thus appropriated, it is refined and taken up one gradation higher. 
But neither insects nor animals, so far as we know, aspire to any 
immortal existence; and yet, aspiration is the measure of dis- 
tinction. 
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HAVE ANIMALS IatoRTAL SOULS P 

‘That thoy have perceptions, thought, instinet, and a certain kin 
of reason, is admitted. But the God atom, the self-conscious soul 
gorm, doce not form the basic foundation of their being. Th 
the animal brain is arched, it Incks the keystone—the spiritu 
nature. ‘The human alone is the perfect structure. Insects, bi 
animals, all are imperfect structures, arrested developments, 
finished’ arches, incomplete temples, hence have no conscio! 
individualised lil in the realms of immortality. When the creata 
of the lower kingdoms die, carth goos to its kindred earth, and the 
spiritual substaneo constituting their spiritual structures reverta 
and is absorbed im tho surrounding occan of spirit substance, 
form material for other and higher organisms. 

What use, what purpose ean the insects and animals of this lil 
serve in the angelic spheres of existonce ? 

It is an established fact, that the lower the status in the scale of 
being tho more prolific, Parsley and " pig-woedls” are excoodingl 
fruitful in blossoms; while the magnificent eontury-plant blossom 
but once ins hundred years. ‘The fecundity of insects is absolutely 
marvellous. "he aphis, producing by germination, bogots somi 
{60,000,000 of offspring per year. Tho common spider produci 
200 of its kind ata singlo Brood; the ant of our conntry, 5,000. 
tho queen bee lays, in one season, 50,000; a single oyster contain 
according to Poli, no less than 1,200,000 eggs; the white ant of 
India produces, during a part of tho season, 84,000 eggs oach dayi 
this is 2,692,000 in a month! These figures are not fictions, bul 
solid facts based upon carefal observation, And now—saying 
nothing of unnumbered millions of lions, tigers, hyenas, wolves 
dhedge-hozs, lizzards, toads, and sli ts that inhabited 
earth in tho past—think—rejlect the countless myrinds of 
aphes, oysters, ants, bees, wasps, flics, fleas, stinging mosquito 
‘und poisonous serpents on earth to-day; and believe if you oan 
dint they are immortal, destined to exist in tho heavenly life 
Why, they would form spheres of animals, spheres of spiders, ant 
spheres of immortal serponts, almost measnroless in extent. 

‘what; is still more unplesssnt to contemplato—mortals born i 
spirit-lifo would be necessitated to wado and wallow through the 
spheres of insects—thoso belts of lizeards, and zones of spirit ser 
‘Ponts on their way to the aógel's home in glory—the Summer-làn 
of immortality! 

ANIMALS SERN gw SPIT LIFE. 

“Claisvoyants,” says the objector, “see animals in tho Spi 
world.” 

Quito likely. So they sco ships of prosperity reaching us l 
with gold; see oil-wells where there is no oil; lead mines wher 
no lead exists; and psychological pictures that have hardly 
shadow of reality in thom. When elairvoyanee proves itself infalli 
ble, it will do to place in it implicit confidence. 
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+ But ‘ spirits" gay there are animals in the Spirit-world.” 

Gortainly they do, And other spirits occupying different locali- 
tios and more exalted conditions, say emphatically there «rr none. 
‘What now? Who shall decide ? Both classes speaking from their 
plane of observation may tell the truth, and doubtless do. Oh, 
iov indispensable tho exercise of our own reason and judgment | 
"That there is a higher order of animal life, and birds of benntifol 
plumage in certain spheres of the hereafter life, is plausible end 
rational. But they are indigenous to those spheres, and not the 
products of this earth. Angelic affections flow out to human beings 
nd resurrected souls in the better land. 


PHILOSOPUERS, AXD THE TWO PINLOSOPMIES OF LITE. 


‘As thoro is the soul of things and tho shell òf things-—tho sub- 
jective and tho objective—so there are two seis of philosophers 
he ono continually dabbling in matter, and puitiug body before 
soul in order of sequence, frames the formula from matter to spirit 
the other, considering the invisible, the real, and seeing in soul 
causation, pule souls before bodies, aud causes before ellecks, Lifo 
is tho fnetor used by each elass; and both are relatively xigiit, soon 
and judged from their own standpoints. The shield in dispute had 
two sides, Admiring idealism, my sympathies aro ontirely with 
‘the subjective philosophy—a philosophy that pats evolution in the 
plage of creation, and pré-existence in place of the sonl's descent 
rom apes and other animals, 

While ossontial spirit is as undefinable as indesiruetiblo, the sou, 
allied to the Infinite Oversoul, is à microcosmal entity, in which 
ie tho gorminnl possibilities of all that man can ever bocomo. 
Only when released from the materiality of earth, do wo fully know 
ourselves, 

"he lapsed stato of human beings, while a genoral idea with the 
philosophers of antiquity, was specially Outlined in the writings of 

ato and the teachings of Jesus. From our native skies, wo aro 
individualised down into physical existence, one soul for this, and 
another soul for that purpose. Like the prodigal son, we took 
Joave of onr Father's house in the heavens. Desiring experiences, 
we descend through natural generation; where, since our incarna- 
tion, and while along our moftal journeys, we have squandered our 
goods in follies and sensual realisations. ' Drooping, wo troad the 
valley of death. ‘The body is a shell. Earth is a cave of shadows, 
touched by passing sunbeams, Surely, our souls aro prisoners in 
foreign land. Starving, we feed upon the husks of earthliness, 
Yot ask for angel's food. "In comparative darkness we ery for light, 
the celestial light of tho Obrist heavens. Weary, we plead for rest 
by tho “ tree of life,” that shades the crystal river. Aud, in chargo, 
and under the supervision of our guardian angels, we are feeling 
our way baek to that pre-existent state of cestatic bliss where love 
is law, and life a perpetual Eden. The sheaves we shall bear with 
us on our return, will be dearly bonght experiences, the little wis- 
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dom gained and tho purity attained. "The return steps hem 
‘ward, are effort, aspiration, self-sacrifice, conquest of the passi 
deliverance from selfishness, and a resurrection into tho spitit 

walking in newness of life." After the Nazarenes spirit 
baptism from the Christ heavens, he could truly say, I kno 
whonos I came and whither I go." “If any man be in Christ. 
is pp erature.” “Bo of good cheer, T have ovoreomo th 
or." 


MODERN FUNERALS. 


Mz. Hinonz, M.P., has wrilton ‘a letter to one of his constituenta 
in Birmingham on the subject of mourning, which, as worn by. 
women, he describes as * hideous," and commends the simple style. 
adopted by the Socicty of Friends. ‘The letter, having gano the 
round of the newspapers, has called forth numerous comments, 
not the least excellent of which is tho following from the Gilaygot 
Herald of 80th October, which will moot the approval of many of 
onr readori :— 
1E anything could mako & man of tasto wi 
y a a Kosi h 


i we are acquainted is «o appressively or oxponsivelyi 
One may imagino how shocked and greed tho poor soul must 
if itis permitted to seo what take place after it has lef ie body. T 
clock in stopped. at all eventa, it used to be stopped; tho room ix darkened 
tho aalion are raked out of the grate; and everything, animate and inania 
annie, puis on, or is made to wear, an aspeet of the most unprofitable 
uglim and misery. "The very furniture seems to sharo in the general 
Spiritual and artist deterioration. ‘comes the ghastly apparition of. 
the undertaker, or his man, woaring A face of inelable, yet shrowdlys. 
m has been rich, or if the living 
^ro wo, thon tha very goa ss, clothel in salle, looks from 
the palo countenance of t 
wool; and novar, if he ean help it, dows ho address himself to spooch, for 
ho know to a halfpenay tho gildennesa of the silence which ought to bă 
observed at x fashionable funeral. Tho very corpse that he moanuros for 
a oufin might envy the mnfathomablenem of his solemnity. Look at tho 
Same man a8 ho enters the house where a common subject lies stretched 
Ho ia now quito a man of business, with any number of other subjects waite 
therm apparent impatient to be measure The Intensity of hi 
melancholy ig retasod to sult the unimportance of tho case. His work 
dane be packets his fot ra, and goes downstairs ikem hol, "Thon (hà 
ins are made and brouzbt home—the one costing perhaps 20 guineas, 
the ther ono: and both sxtraagnaiy dea for he drtumisuoes "In ih 
‘moantime, tailors and hattere and milliners and bounet makers havo boan 


sleepin their graves entes ther 
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and philanthropic establishments. Bat how shall we deseribe the funerals? 
"They are sppetacles, the recolloetion of which, after they have been. 
roforined, will make men shudder. The cofün is black, as well us costly ; 
the pall is black ; tha dresses of men and women aro black, with occasional 
its of white erape or * weepers,” which only serve to make the black more 
repugnant; the hearses and mourning coaches are black; the very horses 
fare binek; and black too are the mutes and the drivers, tho latter mado, if 
anything, more blaok by certain yards of dingy white staff which are either 
tid round their nesks or dangle from Heit hat. ‘The whole business is at 
‘all, save a fow interested trades- 


cham (who had sent him a pamphlet on the 


rubjoct), le people" to copy tho simple foneral enstoms 
of tho Soci Ie would bo wise. ho says, to follow them "in. 
rejecting the fashion af wear fs s costly, and, as 
worn by women, hideous,” Mr. Bright poi is eiroumstaion, 
‘hich he laments, that oven somo of tho Friends aro falling into the habit 
‘of woaring the ugly costume so prevalent amo "Tho subject 


in one of uudoubted practical importance, When the colour of black was 


in immortal, has 
of joy should drive out tho Lover feelings of sorrow; and if any special 
costume were nocoaary, the idoa of immortality, athar than the idea of 
‘mortality, should be symbolised. Undertaker and mourning makers will 
probably oppose rational reformis in one funeral customs; but ay they can 
have no vested intereat in the disposal of the dead, or in the living who 
may dio, it may bò oxpectel that by-and-by tho people will bring common 
senso to their aid, and fling off the expensive tyranny of a custom which, 
He's ha, hs wo long ovorshdowod tho spirit of beauty and simplicity 
that should proside at death, the gateway to higher life, 


MISCELLANEA. 


pero 
And happy man im business at St Petersburg, and I am Dean of 
Chichester Timer. >: 
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HHsanvoren relatos that as many as three hundred and sixty thousand 
anon waro vinployed in building one palace for Sennaeheri | 

Cuoves or Woars.—Whan you doubt between two words, choose the 
plaines, the commonest, the most idiomatic. Eachew fine words as you 
would rouye; Jove simple mes as you would native roses om your cheeks. 
T us uso the plainost and shortest words that will grammatically and 
‘gracefully express our mening. 

Eris —Dlack eyes usually indicate good powors of physical endurance, 
but thay are eholeie, and may be, though mot always, treacherous. Gray 


ones denote quickness of temper and desire for novelty. Fazel belong to 
shrowd natures, and such as doligit in intereonrse with fiends, Clear 
bine eyes aro associated with love of change ant progress. A mixed or 
ind ie colour of ey» may ba taken as evidonce that the individual 


ja a poor julie of shades and hues, if not quite eoloar-bliud. The organic 
cause of black eyes is thatthe sclerotic membrane or outer covering is more 
tensel drawn. his may be, and has been, demonstrated on the oye of a 
aeri lll ox, whieh i rendered back by tighening thi membrane, 
Black eyes are universal among the natives of hol climates; blue nnd gray 
fre fund fn cold and temperate regiona, where tho blood of various races 
has mingled by intermarriage. "The result of sach mixture is that relaxa- 
tion of the system which produces the hlne eye amd light-coloured hair. 
Tntelieetually the eflect is ta produce progressive nations; and, as a rule. 
| blue-eyed people arè more disposal t change, progress, and intercourse 


than those with black eyes —Pictorial World. 
wposmrsrr draws attention to the following extract from tho. 
ld be glad if Spiritualists would test the 
‘matter, and repost whether there is tenth in the reality of sach a mode of 
commisication—"'The method of oltsining communications through a 
(iatis sd calling over the alphabet red ree fr every eter of every word 
fonce al least, sometimes twice or thrice, is a most laborious and uncertain, 


sees ett "Find that Ia rd. m common walking stiek bo finaly held 
fn ha haas of two peres tone of thom being à Mesa), and a printed 
|SSabe unter a gon it he presented; the rd wil point out he Der 
"iltiiog metae str tad Deli an mach ro cat T em get out 
Sater ty aay length and faster Uma T ean writ t domo. The power 
Sich ie ie table, and guides the penci ta write and draw, wil quiin 
Taniy guide the rod ver tha alphabet the Sodium wil lll t long 
SD ler Repeste experte wi show that hore ia o deception 
Sir and then aa urvelenne nuance will pre. 
doa my be qoo wrong cr 
er ohjeis ut of prec ince. 
hn he fod na rt co move ton 
‘ilove tho hoa 


entation of « Bible, pitch it violently to the far end of the room, Taking 
Hie aed alo dg mos the probably they wil aia up by oan 

Vd altor doing vo, the ity is nish up by quasiing, 

M clearing everything vient ofthe table. 2 2 F Melior 

‘niphabet vill apply equally where the rays are given on the table, 

7 the otters with a pointer, and tbe rap will be given at the proper | 

‘thus the practice of calling over the letters eir voce would be done 


that th 
Ban on 


